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= | tract or tongue of land till now in dispute—was then 
CONTENTS OF NO. 7, VOL. 13. an unoccupied and unprofitable territory, projecting 
ForgIGN MISCELLANEOUS. itself in the most anomalous and unnatural way be- 
NaTIONAL AFFAIRS: tween our dependencies of New Brunswick and Low- 
STaTES OF THE UNION. ba Siete. : er Canada. It is impossible, in the negotiation of that 
MisceLLangous—letter from oo a es Ch — treaty, that our representatives can have intended 
¥—speech J. M. Clayto ' ; , ,' 

plitdcpie. Defence of Webster bya wing” or| 2.004 AMY More tan aca ot demar 
Baltimore. Dinner to John C. Calhoun at Shocco, Ex- us ed yt grit sideatiin 
cation so unnecessarily capricious and unreasonable. 


. Berrien’s address on nomination of Mr. ° 4 z= 
mae i coon of press on Mr. Webster’s speech At the same time it must be allowed, that the prima 


at Fanueil Hall, and ex‘ract from Mr. Berrien’s address facie effect of the treaty does so far favor their 
at New York, claims, as perfectly to explain and justify the de- 
CHRONICLE. termination with which they have first acted on, 
— = and since clung to, their own inierpretation of its 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. provisions. Putting our case at the best, America 
has a good deal to say for herself. Putiing it at 
the worst, it would be by a blunder only that we 
should be ousted of our territory. Without entering, 
therefore, into the minuter arguments by which each 


























Jews. A magnificent piece of plate is about to be 
presented to Sir Moses Montefiore froma large body 
of subscribers of the Jewish persuasion, as a mark 
of esteem and gratitude for his services on behalf of 
those among their race who were persecuted on ac- 
count of the ‘“‘Father Thomas” affair a year or two 
ago. Itisa massive yet elegant work of silver, standing 
upwards of two fect in height, and weighing about 
1,300 ounces. On its four sides are representations 
exquisitely executed in chaste relievo of Sir Moses 
landing, of his presentation to the Sultan, of his an 
nouncing to the Jews their liberation, and of his 
thanksgiving in the synagogue; lower compartments 
being filled up on two sides with emblematical re- 
presentations of the persecution suffered by the Jews, 
and of the noble part taken by England in their pro- 
tection; on the third, beitig admirably pictured, is 
the grand subject of Moses engulphing the Egyptian 
host in the Red Sea, and in the front there is the in- 
scription, as follows: “This testimonial of respect 
and gratitude is presented to Sir Moses Montefiore 
by alarge number of his brethren in the United 
Kingdom, Barbadoes, the United States, and Jamaica, 
in consideration of the many personal sacrifices en- 
dured by him and his lady during his mission to the 
east —anno mundi 5600, (A. D. 1840). The mission 
was undertaken by Sir Moses in defence of the Jews 
at Damascus, &c. from the false accusations made 
against them, in consequence of which they suffered 
unexampled persecution, some of them having died 
under the torture. His exertions were eminently 
successful; such of the Jews as had been imprisoned 
were liberated; those who had sought safety in flight 
were enabled to return in peace, and a firman was 
obtained from the Sultan, proclaiming the innocence 


first sight plain that the case is one for compromise, 
and a compromise has accordingly been effected.— 
A line somewhat more advantageous to this country 
than that proposed by the king of Holland has been 
eventually decided upon, dividing the disputed terri- 
tory by assigning part of the St. John’s River itself, 
or a line a few miles west of its course, as the future 
frontier. 

But, on the hypothesis, we suppose, thit these 
terms were more advantageous than Hogiind hada 
right to claim, Lord Ashburton has ceded to the state 
of Maine the free navigation of that river through 
the heart of New Brunswick to its mouth, for all 
the unmanufactured agricultural produce of the 
country watered by the St. John and its tributaries; 
engaging that ‘“‘when within the province of New 


were the produce of the said province;” leaving, 
however, to the government of New Brunswick the 
power to make effectual regulations for the naviga- 
tion of the river, ‘‘not inconsistent with the terms of tais 
treaty.” 

This concession (for a mere concession itis, 
though the article carries a sound of reciprocity) 
may have been necessary, but we confess we look 
upon it with a suspicious eye. With every anxiety 
to give our neighbor every convenience of transit 
through our country, we confess we donot much 
like his havinga “right of way.” We are happy to 
see him, happy to serve hin, happy to bow hin in 





lock the door in case of emergency. ‘T’en thousand 
| circumstances may arise which may render it highly 
{necessary that we should have the right of exclud- 
ing him and his goods from this free passage. In 


upon their religion, and also ordering that the Jewish 
people throughout the Turkish dominions should en- 
joy the same privileges as all other nations.” At the * , EGLO GRRE: SBE BE. 
four corners are. beautifully modelled figures, two | tose unsettled Bmes sd eid Sed pea pede 4 rege 
representing Moses and Ezra, and two figuratively | weg hag hike. 0 wig ich + scsacing yy 2 pag 
representing the persecution and the emancipation of | 0} + Jaine ee sare sis ee nega A7i3 
the Jews. Altogether, the work does high credit to | EIODRE LORS 98, Tek: DERE MION, BY: 6 RAE 


e,° . ” “tor . a @ Pe P Saree 3] ey ++ nav wv st} 
British art. [Evening paper. of right. In maitersof fiscal policy it may well 


furnish ground of dispute hereafier whether custom- 

Tre Britiso Treaty. The following are the | house regulations which the government of New 
remarks of the London Times on the results of the | Brunswick may find it wise or necessary to impose 
late negotiation. | ; 
cold approval is given to the treaty. This is in ac- | treaty” which guarantees to Maine “‘iree access into 
cordance with the general tone of that journal at pre- | and through the said river and its said tributaries, to 
sent, towards the administration: and from the sea-port at its mouth.” Itis not, we 

We hail, as a serious and permanent boon to this | repeat, that we would close this channel of commu- 


country and the United States, the termination of | nication and trade to the neighboring agriculturists. | 
Lord Ashburton’s mission to America furnishing, as| Far from it, we are too weil aware of the advan- | 


it has done, a peaceful settlement of a variety of|tages which a country derives from a current of 
questions—some immediately menacing, and all min- | trade through its territory. We only suspect the 
istering an ever ready occasion of mischief at any | wisdom of tying our own hands. and earnestiy hope 
time when the British and American governments | that the turbulent inhabitants of Maine may give us 
found themselves hostilely disposed. no reason to regret that we have done so. 

The questions waiting solution were those re- The article respecting the slave trade is unimpor- 
specting the disputed boundary, the slave trade, the | tantenough; it settles nothing, but pledges the Ame- 
vreole, the Caroline, the arrest of McLeod, and the | rican government to a course which will or will not 
rights of impressment, an visitation at sea—a pretty | be effective in restraining that traffic according to 
formidable catalogue. 
ton has disposed of. The last he has omitted, and | the officer whom it may appoint tothe command on 
perhaps wisely, as unmanageable. And now to par-| that station. Finally, the article which provides for 
ticulars. the extradition, by either of the contracting parties, 

With the settlement of the boundary question jof persons charged with murder and a few other 
little fault can be found. It needs, indeed, but a, heinous crimes, is a useful stipulation, which, though 
glance at the map to see that neither the present line | not removing any existing or probable ground of 
nor that claimed by the American government could | quarrel, ought, by treaty or understanding, to exist 
have been that intended hy those who arranged the | between any two Civilizeu Counines. 

treaty of 1783. The country watered by the upper The subject of impressment remains in statu quo, 
part = he 7 = River and its tributaries—the | Lord Ashburton being, as he said, unempowered to 

Ol. —Sia. 7 








party proceeds to defend its cause, it is almost at! 


Brunswick, that produce shall be dealt with as if it! 


and bow him out; but we like to have the power to} 


It will be perceived that rather aj are or are not ‘inconsistent with the terms ot the | 


The five first Lord Ashbur-|the earnestness of the executive of the day, and cf | 


treat on that subject; while the differences respect- 
ing the Creole, the Caroline, and the seizure of Mc- 
Leod are put at rest in a correspondence which will 
doubtless be before the world in course of time. On 
none of the three subjects can it be said that any 
apology is tendered; though Mr. Webster chooses, if 
the report of the American newspapers is correct, to 
consider Lord Ashburton’s justification of the burn- 
ing of the Caroline in that light. In the case, how- 
ever, of McLeod, not only does the American minis 
ter distinctly recognise the personal irresponsibility 
of those who act under the regular orders of their 
government, and express his regret that the nature 
of American law renders some “difficulty” with re- 
spect to such arrests unavoidable, but congress has 
most rightly proceeded to pass an act which will re- 
move such “difficulties” for the future by limiting 
the local jurisdictions by which, as our readers re- 
| member, they were occasioned. 
This isa short statement of what has been effect- 
/ed, and for this, on the whole, we cannot but express 
|our sincere gratitude to the envoy who has carried 
into effect, and to the cabinet which has directed the 
present mission. To Lord Aberdeen, we pre- 
/Sume, isthe credit more especially due of having 
furnished the instructions by which the powers of 
|the English plenipotentiary were to be directed and 
controlled. He has done it wisely, temperately, 
/and with suecess. England, indeed, has secured no 
Striking advantage—has accomplished no increase 
of power or privilege—has received no provinces 
under her protection—has pushed her fleets into no 
fresh regions of adventure. But it was not with 
| these purposes that the task was undertaken. It was 
/an effort at pacification, and in that object it appears, 
_ with no Joss of English honor, to have fully and com- 
pletely succeeded. ‘The mere list of subjects which 
‘have been enumerated will remind any one of the 
| bitter feclings which were at work—the delicate 
(and difficult questions which lay open and menacing 
| when Lord Ashburton left this country. Indepen- 
‘dent of the ancient questions of boundary and im- 
|pressment, America was considered by the retiring 
| ministers as one of the most unmanageable and 
/perplexing legacies which they bequeathed to the 
|treatment of their successors. That mischievous 
| emplouc, M r. Stevenson, had quitted the country 
| boasting of the discord which he left behind him. 
Lord Palmerston chuckled with similar anticipations; 
/and after he had relinquished the bureau of the fo- 
‘reign office, still another subject was added to the 





already threatening list of differences, by the libera- 
tion of the slaves of the Creole. It required all our 
faith in the wise and pacifie inclinations of the two 
governments to support us in our expectations of 
i permanent peace. Good men doubted, and knaves 
| predicted with confidence and glee a speedy rupture. 
| We owe Lords Aberdeen ahd Ashburton i for 
the fact that not only has the clpud blown over, but 
‘that at po period within the memory of man has 
America shown more hearty signs of a warm and 
amicable feeling towards this country than in the 
| kindness with which she has welcomed, and the en- 
}thusiasm with which she has dismissed from her 
shores, the British ambassador of peace. 

From the Morning Chronicle. 

See the feeling with which the treaty has been re- 
ceived in America; mark the enthusiasm it has excit- 
ed. What does this mean? Why, either that the 
Americans have gained a great diplomatic victory 
|over us, or that they have escaped a great danger, as 
they have felt it, in having to maintain their claim by 
; war. 


om ¥ * - * 


| The speech of the mayor of Boston and lord Ash- 
| burton’s reply, are worthy of observation, as illus- 


trating the feeling in America with respect to the 
treaty. 

‘he mayor and the assembly praise lord Ashbur- 
ton for having done so great a service to the United 
| States; and the queen’s minister plenipotentiary says, 

with admirable simplicity, that ‘assuredly no place 
‘is more fit for the announcement of the settlement of 
|the boundary question,” that is to say, the place 
where began the organization which ended in seyer- 
jing large and valuable provinces from the British 
|empire. The assertion is perfectly true, but it is 
\singular that such an admission should come from 
lie British negotiator himself. The passage, how- 
lever, is remarkable, as showing what has beeg 
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known to many, and thought by more, that lord 
Ashburton is, in his feelings an 


as much American as English, if not more so. 





A characteristic feature of the Oxford school of 


sympathies, quite theology, is its opposition to what is called the ‘‘po- 
| pular religionism of the day.” The masters of the 


A public man may have his opinions as to the jus- school grieve that men are sent from the seat of their 
tice of the American revolt, but one cannot under-' education with the belief that they are to think; not 
stand how an Englishman can rejoice at the loss of: read; judge, rather than learn; and look to their own 


British possessions. But at all events a person re-| 
presenting the British crown, and specially charged 
with its interests, might have selected some more | 
appropriate topic than exultation at events which, , 
view them as we will, were inglorious to the British 
crown. Nor need he have designated as a hallowed 

t the cradle of successful revolt against the au- 
thor of that crown by which he was at the moment 
employed. This is a point of duty and feeling, 
wholly unconnected with any abstract opinions upon 
the historical and constitutional question of the se- 

aration of the North American provinces from the 
ritish crown. 

It was not enough to give up to our turbulent 
neighbors of Maine a district between the St. John 
and the St. Lawrence and Quebec which can be of 
no possible value to them except as a means of an- 
noyance to us; it was not enough to hand over to the 
Americans the settlers of Madawasca, British sub- 
jects attached to British dominion, and demanding 
the protection of the British crown; but in addition 
to all this, we have been compelled to purchase the re- 
maining fourth of our own property, by granting to 
the people of Maine a right to navigate the St. John 
through our territory and down to the sea, and to do 
this on the same footing as British subjects. 

From the Morning Herald. 

We confess ourselves entirely overwhelmed by the 
boundary treaty just concluded with America. In 
looking at the acts of our present ministers, we turn 
back to the administration of the late foreign secre- 
tary with something like a feeling of regret. There, 
there was something intellectual to grapple with. 
There, there were to be found knowledge, science, 
system, fearful crime, but capacity. Here there 
is merely folly, ignorance, infatuation, absence even 
of dishonest intention. When there is but fear- 
prompted infatuation, the task of exposition becomes 
intolerable and nauseating; and. like a man who is 
treading in mud which sinks before his steps, SO here 
at each step of this new career must we be fatigued, 
exhausted and defiled. _ 

At the beginning of this century, before England’s 
folly commenced), such a treaty as this would have 
called down instant impeachment upon the head of 
its authors, or rather no more could any Englishman 
have been brought to sign such an act, or to con- 
ceive the signature of such an act possible, than any 
Englishman at this day would dream of walking 
naked down St. James’ street. 

Puseyires. The Book of Religions, by John Hay- 
ward, thus characterises the Puseyites: 

This school of theology, which has become famous 
both in England and al road, bad its origin at Ox- 
ford, about A. D. 1838. Some distinguished mem- 
bers of the university thought that the church of 
England was in an alarming position, and that irre- 
ligious principles and false doctrines had been ad- 
mitted into the measures of the government of the 
country on a large scale. To check the progress of 
these supposed errors and mischievous practices, they 
published a series of ‘Tracts for the Times,” on 
such subjects as the constitution of the church, the 
authority of its mipisters, refutations of the errors 
of Romanism, and how to oppose it, &c. &e. 

The Puseyites strenuously assert the apostotical suc- 
cession—in other words, that the clergy derive their 
power from the apostles, through episcopal ordina- 
oh. regard to church polity, they maintain that the 
church is an empire and government of its own—a 
government ap ointed by God—and that its laws, as 
they are to be found in the book of common prayer, 
ought to be implicitly obeyed. They deprecate the 
neglect of the daily service, the desecration of festi- 
yais, and the scanty administration of the eucharist. 

With respect to sacraments, the Puseyites hold that 
they are not subjects of disctission, or for specula- 
tion; bat “high, mysterious, awful Christian privi- 
Jeges—to be felt, reverenced, embraced, realized, 
acted.” 

With respect to church authority, they hold that 
human tradition has no place in revelation; that no 
individuals, since the apostles, can be regarded as 
expositors of the will of Christ; that the unanimous 
witness of Christendom, as to the teaching of the 
apostles, is the only and the fully-sufficient guaranty 
ot the whole revealed faith, and that we do possess 
historically such a guaranty in the remains of the 
primitive church. ; 

The Puseyites inculcate the necessity of dispen 
sing religious truth with caution and reverence, not 
throwing it promiscuously before minds ill suited to 


receive it. 


minds for truth, rather than to some paramount ex- 
ternal standard. 
At the head of this school are Dr. Pusey, Regius 
rofessor of Hebrew, and canon of Christ church; 
v. J. Keble, professor of poetry; Rev. J. H. New- 
man, Rev. J. Williams, and Rev. W. Sewall, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy. 


Tue Lonpon Fur saLes just concluded, have gone 
off with more spirit than did the last spring sales.— 
Beaver skins were in very little demand, and may be 
said to be from 20 to 25 per cent lower; of those im- 
ported from the United States 1,000 being bought in 
out of 23,463 in all. Raccoon skins, which form a 
leading article of the trade, fully maintained former 
prices, if they did not, indeed, realise some advance, 
and other descriptions were all decidedly higher 
figures; 133,000 raccoons were sold. Of musquash, 
83,000 sold with spirit, and at advanced rates. Of 
martin 17,584 found ready purchasers and at a con- 
siderable advance on the spring prices; while of ot- 
ter 3,721 fetched rather more money, and command- 
ed more ready biddings. Of bear skins 4,700 met a 
steady demand, the whole being bought for exporta- 
tion. The prices in this case were, perhaps, not quite 
so good. Fox, in some instances, brought much 
higher prices, the whole that were offered, (about 
25,000) going off with great spirit. Lynx were ra- 
ther dull, and prices still flat. Of mink 12,600 were 
in good request, and prices much better, particular- 
ly for the darker sorts, which sold extremely high. 
Wolf skins were in less animated demand, and, for 
common cat, the rates, except in the case of Hali- 
fax, which sold well, the biddings continued low. 


Gen. Durr Green. The London correspondent 
of N. Y¥. Journal of Commerce, says: ‘‘Gen’] Duff 
Green, who has been now sometime in London, has 
nearly brought to a successful issue negociations for 
establishing a system of barter between some first 
rate commercial houses here, and an establishment 
to be formed at Cairo, in the west. Vessels are to 
go direct from this port to the latter, being freighted 
with British manufactured goods, and to return here 
with American produce. There are to be no money 
transactions whatever. The general is the author of 
several able letters in the Times newspaper, signed 
‘An American,’ which are now being collected and 
published in a pamphlet.” 


Ene.isu west Inp1a Co.tonres. The select com- 
mittee appointed by parliament to inquire into the 
state of the West India colonies made a report, from 
which it appears that the act of emancipating the 
slaves has been productive as regards the character 
and condition of the negro population, of the most 
favorable results, but that there has occurred, sim- 
ultaneously with this amendment in the condition of 
the negroes a great diminution in the staple produc- 
tions of the West Indies, to such an extent as to have 
caused serious, and in some cases, ruinous injuries to 
the proprietors of estates in those colonies. and espe- 
cially in the larger colonies of Jamaica, British Gui- 
ana and ‘Trinidad. The causes of this diminished 
production and consequent distress are ascribed to the 
great difficulty which has been experienced by the 
planters in obtaining steady and continuous labor, 
and the broken and indifferent work which they are 
able to procure. 

The laborers, no longer slaves, have betaken them- 
selves to occupations more profitable than field labor, 
and many of them have been able to purchase smail 
patches of land, which in these fertile countries yield 
them an ample supply of food, and in many cases an 
overplus for which they find a ready market. And 
many others are unwilling to labor on the estates of 
planters for more than 2or 3 days ina week, and 
from five toseven hours ina day. The report re- 
commends that the most obvious and desirable mode 
of endeavouring to compensate for this diminished 
supply of labor is to promote the immigration of a 
‘fresh laboring population, to such an extent as to 
create competition for employment. 

On the other hand, the venerable Thomas Clark- 
son has published a pamphlet containing a letter 
addressed to a member of Parliament, appointed to 
sit on the West India committee, in which it is said 
this advocate of negro freedom, with all the shrewd- 
ness of his early days, examines the reasons alleged 
by the planters of Jamaica for demanding more la- 
borers, and proves their futility, clearly demonstrat- 
ing that if they will but use agricultural implements 
of modern construction, reform the extravagrant ma- 
nagement of their estates, and avail themselves of 





the services which the emancipated negroes will rea- 
| dily give for fair wages, they are sure to prosper.— 


— 
Mr. Clarkson solemnly warns Parliament and the 
country against sanctioning any plan whatever for 
importing into the West Indies negroes form the coast 
of Africa; such a step will, he is fully convinced, be 
the commencement of another slave trade. 

[Boston Journal. 


Trape with Canapa. The parliament of Canada 
is occupying itself with laying duties on American 
products imported into that colony. 

It appears by a letter from Lord Stanley, publish- 
ed in the Canadian papers, that the regulation of the 
duty on wheat imported into the province from the 

U. States, is left wholly to the Provincial parliament. 

In consequence resolutions have siasind that body 
for imposing a duty of 3s. sterling per quarter on 
wheat from the United States, and those resolutions 
will doubtless receive the form of a law. 

The objects of this duty are— 

Ist. Measurably to protect Canadian agriculture 
from the competition from America in wheat—but, 
as the duty is not so high as to diminish materially 
the importation, 

2dly. To give to the Canadian millers the advan- 
tage of grinding this wheat, and to the shippers that 
of sending it as Canadian flour to Great Britain; 
which isadmitted at a duty almost nominal, while 
flour from the United States pays a heavy duty; and, 
3dly. To raise a revenue from this duty for the 
benefit of the province to be expended in public 
works, public buildings, or other objects of general 
utility. 

The Kingston Chronicle on this head says: 

‘Supposing the importation from the United States 
to be about a million of bushels, this offer will add 
to the provincial revenue about £370,000 sterling. — 
If it shall only amount to £200,000 it will be an 
enormous addition to the provincial revenue, which 
will no doubt be applied to public works—to the 
erection of public buildings, in which, as contrasted 
with those of every great town in the United States, 
this province is greatly deficient; and, it is to be hoped 
to the erection of schools. 

‘To some extent, the duty will be a tax on the in- 
habitants of the province, namely, upon so much of 
the wheat imported as is consumed here. If the duty 
was merely on wheat, treating it as Canadian wheat, 
when exported, it would amount to the duty levied 
on Canadian wheat in England, but the amount will 
be much more, and as the wheat will be manufactur- 
ed into flour for exportation, the province will have 
the profit of the manufacture. This is the first time 
that the imperial government has given up to a colo- 
ny, the duties it thinks proper to impose in England 
on colonial imports, for the regulation of its own 
trade.” 

It is not to be doubted that in the general review 
which at the next or subsequent session of congress 
must be made of the state of our trade with the Bri- 
tish North American and West India Cclonies, some 
measures will be devised to counteract the diversion 
from its natural channel of this portion of the pro- 
duce of New York and the western States, and to 
countervail the inequality between the duties levied 
upon American wheat and flour sent from Canada to 
England, and sent from our own ports. 

[N. Y. American, 8th Oct. 


Duty on United States wheat. The bill imposing a 
duty of three shillings sterling per quarter, on wheat 
from the United States passed the Canada house of 
assembly on the 4th instant, by a vote of 14 to 19.— 
the bill goes into operation on the 5th of July next. 
We presume there is no doubt of its passage in the 
legilative council. [V. ¥. Com. Adv. 


Riots in Canada. The acceptence of Mr. Baldwin 
of the attorney generalship for Canada West has of 
course vacated his seat for the county of Hastings. 
But as the acceptance operates only to vacate, not to 
exclude, Mr. Baldwin is again a candidate: for the 
same constituency. His opponent is Mr. Murney, 
and the state of the poll at the date of our latest ad- 
vices was as follows:—Murney 130—Baldwin 124. 

The Montreal Transcript, however, has a letter 
one day later—written on the 5th—from which it 
gives the subjoined extract. 

We have had a most tremendous riot to-day, and 
the returning officer was obliged to close the poll.— 
Mr. Murney, the conservative candidate, is 20 ahead 
and there is not the shadow of a doubt that he will 
be elected by ahandsome majority. This village is 
in a most horrible state; it is not safe for any man to 
go through the street alone. I have seen several 
persons knocked down because they would not hur- 
rah for Mr. Baldwin; his party are the author of all 
the mischief. Iam also informed by the most res- 
pectable people of the county, that great blame is to 
be attached to Mr. Sheriff Moedie, the returning 


officer who has throughout shown a great partiality 
for Mr. Baldwin. 





“P. S.—The riot act has been read.” 
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e The recent reform in Canada, by which some of 
the leading rebels have been placed in office, creates 
much excitement among the Canadians, and no little 
interest in this country. 

The New York Albion declares that after this re- 
formation, there is no longer any excuse for prohibi- 
ting the return to Canada of those rebels who were 
banished—that indeed the appointment of Mr. Gir- 
ouard to be commissioner of crown lands, with a seat 
at the council, virtually annuls every existing edict 
against all who fied for participation in the rebellion. 
Papineau, Bidwell, McKenzie, &c., who, will, no 
doubt, be soon re-called. The Canadian tory press 
is very bitter on the subject, and inveighs against the 
relinquishment of the government into the hands of 
the rebel party. The Albion takes a calm view of 
the subject, and excuses Sir Charles Bagot, on the 

round that he had no alternative. It says: 

‘But Sir Charles Bagot is a gentleman, a man of 
high honor and principle, and these things are forced 
upon him, He had no alternative, for the party he 
found in office could not encounter the difficulties of 
office; nor could he recruit that party, as was mani- 
fest, to any degree of efficiency. ‘This has been evi- 
dent from the popular tone ever since the appoinment 
of Mr. Hincks. The hydra of “responsible govern- 
ment” strangled in the cradle every good intention 
to which a conservative mind couldgive birth. The 
conservative party, moreover was not strong enough 
to manage the house of assembly as now constituted, 
had the governor thrown himself upon it exclusively 
for support. Foiled in forming a piebald cabinet, 
and finding a tory cabinet too weak, his excellency 
was driven by the force of circumstances to where 
he now is. It appears to us that he had no alterna- 
tive, and therefore should not incur the odium that 
many seem to imagine is due to him.” 


Canapa—Surveying steamer.—The steamer Colum- 
bia, which recently arrived at Campobello from Eng- 
land, is destined to be employed in the survey of the 
Bay of Fundy and the adjacent shores of Nova Sco- 
tia and this province. She is commanded by Lieut. 
Kortwright, and to be under the control of Captain 
Owen, who is to act as commodore. During the 
winter months we are informed she will be engaged 
in exploring and surveying George’s Bank, a place 
while it is highly dangerous to vessels sailing on this 
side of the Atlantic, is also at present little known to 
mariners generally. Capt. Owen has spent a great 
portion of his active life in similar expeditions, on 
the South African and other shores, and has proved 
himself highly qualified for such an undertaking. On 
the return of the spring the attention of the surveyors 
will be turned to the Bay of Fundy, the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, Stable Island, and the adjacent shores, 
when such valuable and correct information will be 
obtained, as will set at rest the many doubts and 
fears, now existing in the minds of sea-faring men. 
As soon as returns of the various surveys are made 
to the admiralty we may expect accurate charts will 
be published; a circumstance that willtend greatly 


men. }Nova Scotia Herald. 
We find the foregoing in the St. John’s Courier. 


ank 


bia, West Africa. The Kathleen left Gambiaonthe; come. If Santa Anna retains power which is rather 
Ist of September, and brings S. M. T. Goheen, M. D.| more than doubtful, there will be a large army— 

hysician to the Liberia mission of the Methodist! 15,000 at least—-sent to Texas inthe fall. You may 
8 al church. He left Monrovia, Liberia, on} rely upon it. The invasion will both be by sea and 
the 294 of June. land.” 


Distress for provisions prevailed at Bassa Cove,| ‘The chief engineer of the Mexican Iron steamer 


Liberia. The colony is in pretty good health. Guadalou 
; ; pe was a passenger on board the Medwa 
The United States sloop of war Vandalia, Ramsey, | o) his return to England. He was imprisoned eine: 


commanding, arrived at Sierra Leone on the 23d of | teen days in the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, for re- 
July, and left for a cruise to Liberia, and the leeward | ¢ycing io serve against the Texians—twelve of the 

coast, the 7th of August—officers and crew all in) .¢amen were also in irons on board the Guadalou 
good health. The American merchantmen were Pe, 

: ‘ for the same refusal to perform duty. 

much gratified to have a United States ship of war [.M. Orleans Bee 

in the waters of West Africa. : ° 
H. B. M. steam vessel Kite arrived at Sierra Leone! Tue Texian Squapron. It is not generally known 
from the Niger, about the 19th of July, bringing! that two of the vessels belonging to the navy of Tex- 
Capt. Allen, and all the remaining officers of the ill- | as have been here for months owing to financial dif- 
fated Niger expedition, as also the citizens (natives) | ficulties. This is a fact; failing to receive the sup- 
and recaptives of Sierra Leone, who had joined the’ plies Yucatan stipulated to furnish the squadron for 
expedition as laborers, mechanics and interpreters. the protection of her coast and commerce, Com, 
The expedition is totally abandoned for the present. | Moore repaired to the seat of government of Texas, 
The Mendians have all forsook the missionaries | and used every effort to raise means to start a second 
except eleven men and the three girls. cruise in the gulf. Congress then in session made a 
large aperopraaen for thenavy, er it ses gp 8 
impossible to obtain money on undoubted security. 
correspondence of the Boston Advertiser: State and individual credit has of late years, Ladeived 
U. S. Ship Boston, 9th May, 1842. | 4 shock from which it will not easily recover, and 
We are now at anchor off Whampoa, a few miles | while the bonds of the United States are hawked 
below Canton. We arrived here on the 7th instant | about without finding purchasers, it is no wonder 
from Macao and Manilla, which places I may, per- | those of Texas are unsaleable in the market. Men 
haps, notice on a future occasion. of wealth cannot command capital for enterprise of 


The English press, and many private individuals, 'any description, and money kings are satisfied with 
and others, both here and elsewhere, manifest a very | shaving good paper at three, five and ten per cent, 


uneasy jealousy of our operations. One of the first | per month. 


acts of Commodore Kearny, after his arrival, was to} (Commodore Moore has struggled manfully to over- 
declare, in the most public manner possible, that the | come the difficulties which surround him, but, from 
illegal, or contraband traffic in opium, should have | the causes above stated, he has been unsuccessful.— 
no protection or countenance from him, or the for-| He has not been able to obtain afew thousands on 
ces under his command. Hitherto, our flag has been! ynquestionable security, and at the present time, 
prostituted, not unfrequently. by foreigners, as well) when his services would be of a lasting moment to his 
as our own citizens, to cover a nefarious and demo-_ country, he is prevented from spreading his canvass 
ralizing traffic, forbidden by the principles of philan-| by the want of funds to pay contingent expenses, and 
thropy, and the laws of a country whose domestic enable him to leave honorably a city in which he has 
institutions, our policy as a neutral nation binds us to | resided for some months past. (N. O. Crescent. 

regard. The avowal of these principles, or of his} Weare informed that an addition to the Texian 
intention to do no violence to the institutions and | navy may soon be expected.. A splendid yacht, of 
Jaws of China, within their appropriate sphere, and | 950 tons burthen, it is said, 1s now building by a gentle- 
upon her own territories, on the part of the Commo-! man of rank and fortune in Europe. She is to haye 
dore, was regarded as a practical condemnation of g Paixhan battery, and will be commanded dy a retir- 


a policy which Great Britain has pursued, and is’ ed nayal gentleman, anxious to ride the mountain 
still pursuing wherever her power extends, and bjjjows again. [Ib. 


which she would Jong since have entailed UPON US | pees eS SSeS 
had she been able. NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


The letter of the commodore, who very proper- 
ly refused any intercourse through the Hong mer-| “ik PRESIDENT of the United States arrived 
_in Washington on the 7th instant. He came up in 


chants, was received by an officer of the rank of} 
| the steamboat Poinsett. 


captain on equal terms, a circumstance nearly un- 
The president seems to have derived much benefit 





Cuina. We make the following extracts from the | 








precedented. 
On the third inst. an accident occurred, which | from his repose and seclusion at the Rip Raps. The 
seemed at first inauspicious, but as it has resulted, | marks of fatigue and exhaustion, so apparent at the 


there is little reason to regret it. The superior au- | close of the long mad session of congress have en- 


| thorities at Canton manifested an early desire to ad- | tirely disappeared, and he returns with fresh vigor 


to embolden the mariner in his approach to our | just the matter amicably. and tendered an apology, 
shores, and be a valuable acquisition to commercial | even before they were called upon to do so. 


is, 1 believe, the first instance in which authorities 


and renewed spirit to the manifold duties of his ex- 


This | alted and responsible station. [| Madisonian. 








have voluntarily held direct intercourse with a fo-| MINISTER TIO FRANCE. The Boston Post pub- 


The Herald from which it is quoted, is not well in- | reign eonsular agent. The Chinese have not been _lishes an extract of a letter from Paris, of date of 


formed as to what has already been accomplished 


the first to fire upon a foreign flag, or even our own, | the 17th ultimo, which is to the following effect. 


by American science in surveying George’s Banks. [for this cause. 


Very few of the more civilized na-| «The settlement of our difficulties with France 


Those dangerous sands have been thoroughly and | tions would allow foreign vessels of war to make | has taken from the government the motives which 


most skilfully explored by Lieutenant Wilkes of our | surveys of their harbors or rivers. 
navy, and his chart, if we are not mistaken, leaves | 


$: : . _ | induced the president to advise gen. Cass to remain 
To-day we received a visit from one of the high | jy France, and he gladly embraces the occasion to 


nothing to be desired or that subject. We shall be | admirals* of the Chinese empire, of which there are | ;eturn to his country and his friends. He will leave 


very glad to have the benefit of Capt. Owen’s skill in 
the survey of the portions of coast mentioned, but we 
think he can add nothing to the labors of Lieutenant 
Wilkes on Georges’ Banks. The remark, however, 
that Capt. Owen will perform that survey “during the 
winter months” is so wild, and so little in accordance 
with the possibilities of the case, that we suspect the 
whole statement is a piece of misinformation. 
[ Portland Advertiser. 


Canars, &c. At the late opening of the provincial 
parliament, at the Canadian seat of government 
Kingston, the governor, Sir Charles Bagot, congra- 
tulated it on the settlement of the boundary question 
and among other matters stated that “the royal as- 
sent was given to a bill authorising the province to 
borrow one and a half millions pounds sterling with 
the guarantée of the imperial parliament” which sum 
is to be applied forthwith to the completion of the 
works of internal improvement &c , which form a 
chain which will, says the Buffalo Advertiser, give 


within two years a free navigation between the lakes | 


and the ocean to vessels of 300 tons.” 


Arrica. A correspondent of the United States 
Gazette of the 9th inst. says: ‘“‘Arrived at this port 
last night, the schooner Kathleen, of Philadelphia, 
John E. Taylor, master, direct from the river Gam- 


'two,and suite. They were received with all the) Paris for America, by way of Liverpool and Boston, 
‘tokens of respect that would be paid to a correspon- | ag soon as he can get formal permission.” 


ding officer of any of the great nations of the world, | 
and appeared to be highly gratified. They visited 
both ships in succession. quested to give publicity to the following regulation of 
The Chinese are strong men. When called upon | the Post Office Department. It was ordered by Mr. 
to meet dea'h, where it is inevitable, they do not ap- | Wickliffe several weeks since, in consequence of the 
pear to be more tenacious of life than others. They | discharge of a mail boy, proved upon the trial to have 
are daily learning from their enemies, and will pro- | robbed the mail, because of his tender years and his 
ibably continue to do so. The successes of the Brit-| presumed want of sufficient knowledge of the differ- 
ish forces cost them more, latterly than formerly. | ence between right and wrong in the matter. To es- 
| The hope of England appears to be to excite and | tablish a moral and legal accountability to protect the 
‘sustain arrival party. Such a faction undoubtedly | mail against the depredations of those who are thus 
exists, but whether England will derive any advan- | suffered to escape the punishment denounced by law, 
| tage from it, we cannot tell. | the employment in the service of the department of 


' : | lads, of such immature years is forbidden, it will be 
Mexico. The Picayune has received a letter from | Joo by the Postmaster General. { Madisonian. 


Mexico which states that congress has reported two 5 Qin , ; 
| constitutions or forms of roe hein strictly | pe fre a woah edetteh'n die-ptth telat ate 
federal. The letter says—*‘I = ort gir fur war clerk in any Post Office in the United States. The 
| the one adopted there is an end of him and of war} phetter to enforce this regulation, it is required that the 
on Texas; if he does not approve, there will be | 2,¢4 of the carriers and clerks be entered upon the 
trouble enough here. 1 think he will be over-| Qaths of offices which they respectively take, before 
they are transmitted by the contractor or Post. Master 
to the department for file. And the special agents 
of the department will promptly report all instances 
of now-compliance with this regulation.” 





POST OFFICE REGULATION. We are re- 








* This personage called by the Chinese Kai Tuck, is 
the third persouage in the empire. He was accompani- 
ge in ; A 
ed by an engineer, said to be iu confidence of the Em- 
peror. 
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PAYMENT TO INDIANS. The annual pay- 
ment of the Sac and Fox annuities was made at the 
agency, Burlington, Iowa, a couple of weeks since. 
On enumeration it was found that the Sac and Fox 
nation consists of about 2,300 souls, among whom 
the sum of $41,000 was distributed, by paying the 
same at the head of each family. 





ELECTORAL VOTES. By the new apportion- 
ment the number of electors of president and vice 
president, chosen by all the states, will be 275, of 
which 138 are necessary for a choice. We give the 
following comparative table of the number of electo- 
ral votes to which each state is entitled, both by the 
new and old ratio: 


New ratio. Old ratio. 

1. New York ; . ; 36 42 
2. Pennsylvania. ; - 26 30 
3. Ohio ‘ . : ; 23 21 
4. Virginia. : ; ae 23 
5. Tennessee ; ° " 13 15 
6. Kentucky . . ° . 15 
7. Massachusetts . ; 12 14 
8. Indiana : . <a 9 
9: North Carolina ‘ ‘ ll 15 
10. Georgia. ° ; ~« 30 11 
11. South Carolina ‘ ; 9 11 
12. Alabama . ‘ : 7 
13. Maine ‘ 9 10 
14. Illinois ; 9 5 
15. Maryland ° 8 10 
16. New Jersey ee 8 
17. Missouri : 7 4 
18. Connecticut , 6 8 
19. New Hampshire 6 7 
20. Vermont. - ‘ 6 7 
21. Louisiana ‘ ‘ , 6 5 
22. Mississippi . 6 4 
23. Michiean 4) 3 
24. Rhode Island 4 4 
25. Delaware 3 3 
96. Arkansas. a 3 
275 294 


PATENT RIGHTS. The bill passed at the last 
session for the promotion or tha useful arts, authorises 
the treasurer of the United States to pay back to any 
individual whoshall have paid, through mistake, any 
sum for a patent—and extends the third section of the 
act of March, 1837, authorising the renewing of pa- 
tents that shall have expired previous to the 15th 
December 1834, to patents granted previous to said 
15th December—The fee of thirty dollars now re- 

uired to be paid to the commissioner of patents by 
the applicant for a patent, is reduced to half that 
sum. ‘lhe duration of said patent is limited to seven 
years. The oath required of any applicant, not re- 
siding in the United States, may be taken before any 
agent or commissioned officer of the United States in 
foreign countries, or before a notary of that country. 
Any person infringing a patent accorded to such ap- 
plicant shall pay a penalty of not less than $100 and 
costs, one half to go to the United States, and the 
other half tothe prosecutor. All patentees are bound 
to engrave their names upon every patented article, 
made by them and sold; in default of which, they are 
liable to the above penalty. 


THE NAVY. 

Navat Generar Court Martiat. Midshipman 
A.C. .Rhind, late of the Warren, was arraigned 
before the naval general court martial, sitting on 
board the United States ship North Carolina on Tues- 
day, on the following charges; disobedience of or- 
ders; treating with contempt his superior officers; 
and desertion on the 3d of March, 1842. After 
the examination of the witnesses in the case had 
been concluded, the court adjourned until Wednes- 
day, morning, when the accused was to make his 
detence. 


The United States frigate Constitution, Captain 
Parker, now lying at Norfolk, has been ordered 
to cruise between the Capes of Virginia and forty- 


two degrees north latitude, keeping inside of the gulf | 


stream. 


We learn from the Norfoik Beacon that lieutenant 
Powell has been appointed to the command of the 
schooner Flirt, and lieutenant Davis to that of the 
steamer Poinsett, which vessels are to be employed 
in the coast survey. 


The U. S. sloop of war Falmouth sailed from Pen- 
sacola for Vera Cruz on the 30th ult. 


Espy’s VENTILATOR. An experiment with Espy’s 
Conical Ventilator was nade last week on board the 
North Carolina, in presence of Commodore Stewart 
and the other officers of the court martial. 


blows. 


This instrument is used for the cure of smokey 
chimneys, but for ships, Prof. Espy uses a large can- 
vass bag surmounted by acone of canvass. This 
bag, in the experiment, was 40 feet long and 18 in- 
ches in diameter, reaching from above the upper 
deck, down into the hold. Commodore Stewart put 
a silk pocket handkerchief into the bag below, and 
the current of air was sufficiently rapid to carry the 
handkerchief up through the bag and out at the mouth 
of the cone above. The commodore then tried his 
hat, and it also went up, but was prevented from go- 
ing out, by closing the bag below, and not allowing 
the air to enter. 

Small flakes of cotton were then used, and they 
were repeatediy found to pass up to the top of the 
tube—40 feet, in less than 5 seconds, showing that 
about fifty thousand cubic feet of air were discharged 
in one hour, from the hold into the atmosphere above 
the upper deck. 

During the experiment there was a strong breeze 
—with less wind the discharge would have been less, 
and with a stronger wind, greater. In calms, the in- 
strument has no power. 

It is unnecessary for us to speak of the utility of 
this invention. Its simplicity and cheapness, and its 
entire efficiency will speedily cause it to be univer- 
sally adopted, not merely to ventilate ships, but to 
cure any chimney which smokes when the wind 
[ Pennsylvanian. 
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MASSAGHUSETTS. 

Joun Quincy Apams, one of Mr. Webster’s thirty 
whigs who ‘‘voted against the tariff out and out, on 
all questions direct and indirect” has been nominated 
for a re-election to congress, hy the whigs of the 
eighth district of Massachusetts. 

[Albany Argus Oct. 8. 


House of representatives, Sept. 15, 1842. 
PROTEST OF THE LEGISLATIVE MINORITY AGAINST THE 
STATE APPORTIONMENT ACT. 





The undersigned are impelled, from a sense of duty 
to their coustituents, to the cause of equity, and par- 
ticularly as afiecting the rights and interests of an 
‘acknowledged powerful minority in this common- 
| wealth, to urge this their solemn protest against the pas- 
sage of the act dividing the state into districts for the 
choice of representatives to the congress of the U. 
States. ‘l hey resort to this course, from no spirit of 
_captious interference, but from a deep-seated con- 
'viction of the gross and palpable injustice of the 
| measure. 

| If the undersigned had reason to believe that the 
arguments and opinions of his excellency would be 
sustained by this house and the co-ordinate branches 
of the government, then had they reason to hope for 
a system of districting, which should be based upon 
the principles of justice and fairness. In his excel- 
| lency’s occasional message in relation to this subject 
| we find the following paragraph:— 

__ “There never can be contentment under an unjust 
| distribution of political power, nor under any mea- 
|sures designed to suppress a fair expression of the 
opinions of a minority.” 

The meaning of this language is distinct and obvi- 
ous. We strenuously persist against the passage of 
the act in question, because it proposes a manifest 
“unjust distribution of political power.”? The demo- 
cratic ‘‘minority” of this state are but a few thousands 
less in number than the whig majority, the whig ma- 
jority in the gubernatorial vote of 1841 being less 
than a thousand in a popular vote of about 110,000. 
This majority existed in the capital of the state, and 
yet, strange as it may appear, the districts have been 
so formed that but a single district of the ten in the 
state are found to have given, by the vote above 
| alluded to, a democratic majority! We respectfully 
| protest against the measure, as one “designed to sup- 
press a fair expression of the opinions of a minority.” 

Had this result been produced by any adherence to 
| any settled principles of action—the principle of an 
equal population in each district—the preservation 
of county lines and associations, or a symmetric and 
compact form of districts, we should have had less 
reason to complain. But, when we find these prin- 
ciples all disregarded—when we find a difference in 
population in the districts of about twenty-three 
thousand—a large portion of the counties severed, 
and one even into five parts—when we find districts 
composed of three and even four fragments of coun- 
lies, and when we discover in some of the districts 
the most uncomely forms, we are led, irresistibly, to 
the conclusion, that the plan has been the result of 
watchful ingenuity and careful computation to pro- 
duce the injustice against which we protest... We 
are sustained in the conclusion by the rejection of 








various amendments offered by members of the| following table. This table shows the population of 


minority, with a frank avowal of political bias and 
objects, and more especially by the bold and unjust 
declaration proceeding from a prominent member of 
the majority party, that, as they believe their princi- 
ples to be right, it becomes their duty soto district 
the state as to stifle as far possible the voice of the 
democracy in the national councils! However plau- 
sible this doctrine may, at first glance appear, we 
protest against it as tyrannical and oppressive in 
spirit and operation. In our spheres as private citi- 
zens, we may rightfully use all fair and honorable 
means to attain party ends, but the attainment of 
such ends in our capacity as legislators is arbitrary 
and anti-republican. 


Loud and repeated complaints have been made 
against the democratic party in the states of New 
York and Ohio for alledged injustice in relation to 
this subject. In neither of those states has the demo- 
cratic party attempted a project even approaching a 
parallel to the injustice of the bill of this house. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as so strong an opposition to the 
doings of the majority of those states has existed, 
especially in Ohio, where injustice of a degree not 
to be compared to that of the bill of this house was 
deemed a sufficient cause for dissolving the legisla- 
ture by resignation, and inasmuch as the act to which 
this house has given their support, so far disfran- 
chises the democracy of the state as to give them 
but one representative for fifty-one thousand voters, 
while it gives the ascendant party with fifty five thou- 
sand a predominance in the other nine, basing the 
calculation upon a result more favorable to the de- 
mocratic party than any series of the past fifteen 
years, we feel called upon to ask that this protest 
may be entered upon the journal of the house, as an 
evidence to posterity that we have not silently acqui- 
esced in “‘measures designed to suppress a fair expression 
of the opinions of a minority.” 


THE PROTEST AGAINST THE DISTRICTING LAW. We 
publish to-day the protest of the minority in the 
house of representatives against the passage of the 
bill for districting the commonwealth, which they 
attempted to have entered on the journal of the 
house. The authors of this protest gravely under- 
take to represent this law asa measure of ‘gross 
and palpable injustice” to the party who are in the 
minority in this commonwealth, and as ‘designed to 
suppress a fair expression of the opinions of a mi- 
nority? We shall show that this charge, so far 
from having any foundation in fact, is a gross calum- 
ny upon the legislature. 


It is well known that ina very large proportion of 
the towns in the commonwealth, parties are very 
nearly equally divided, a decided majority, however, 
when the voters come faithfully to the polls, being 
in favor of the whig party. Towns, however, 
which have decided majorities on one side and the 
other, are irregularly interspersed, throughout all 
parts of the state—the democratic towns predomi- 
nating in the counties of Middlesex and Bristol. 

It was necessary to divide the fourteen counties in 
the state, which are of very unequal size and popu- 
lation, into ten districts—those districts to be as 
nearly equal in population as should be found practi- 
cable, onany eligible and proper system of division. 
This has been done by the law in question, in a man- 
ner which constitutes districts of very nearly equal 
population, with the exception of one consisting of 
the city of Boston, all formed of contizuous towns, 
compactly and conveniently situated for acting in 
concert. A bare inspection of the map will show, 
that so far as regards the geographical form of the 
several districts and the convenient collocation of 
their respective paats, the distribution is as unob- 
jectionable as any that could be framed. It will be 
found also on examination that regard has been had, 
as far as was practicable, to the habits of inter- 
course and similarity of pursuits between the inhabi- 
tants of towns united in the same districts. 


The leading charge made against the legislature of 
unfairness in this distribution is, that ‘‘the rights and 
interests of an acknowledged powerful minority it 
the commonwealth,” that is, of the democratic par 
ty, are sacrificed ic this distribution. We know of 
no fairer testof the justice of this charge than to 
take the actual state of the two parties at a time 
when their votes throughout the state were as nearly 
as possible equal. It will be well recollected, that 
in the election of three years ago, Governor Morton 
was chosen by a majority of one vote. The two 
parties, therefore, as represented by that vote were 
as nearly as possible equal. Consequently, a divi- 
sion of the state into districts, which should do equal 
justice to the two parties, when tried by the test of 
such a vote, ought to give an equal division of re- 
presentatives between the two parties. : 

We have taken the pains to make an exact trial of 
the law by this test. The result is shown in the 
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the several districts, according to the census of 1840, 
the number of votes given, in the election of 1839 
for the whig and democratic candidates, and the ma- 
jority for the whig and democratic candidates in each. 
VOTES IN ELECTION oF 1839. 





Whig Dem. 
District. Population. Everett. Morton. maj naj. 
No. 1. 93,383 4,906 3,702 1,204 
“« 9 72,393 5,043 4,874 169 
“« 3. 70516 .4,402 4,314 838 
« 4. -71,701.. S269 5,939 670 
“« 5. 72,595 5,857 6,134 277 
“« 6 £71,102 5,639 5,769 130 
« 7% 70,976 5,609 5,422 187 
“« 8. 71,603 5,284 5,488 204 
“« 9, 71,874 4,496 5,938 1,442 
“ 40. 71,557 4215 3,447 768 
50,720 51,027 2,416 2,723 


Besides the above votes, there were 307 scattering 
votes, which were not sufficiently numerous to change 
the majority in either district, or make any material 
change in the character of the above statement. It 
will be seen from this statement that such is the divi- 
sion of parties, inthe districts now formed, that in an 
election in which the democratic party received ex- 
actly half the votes, they would have hada majority 
of votes in one half the districts, and would have been 
in a minority in the other half; and that a democratic 
gain of two percent. on that state of the polls, e- 
qually distributed among the districts, would give 
them a majority in three more of the districts, mak- 
ing eight ou. of the ten. 

it thus appears, that gerrymandered as it is pre- 
tended the state is by this law, one half the votes 
given for the democratic party, and distributed 
among the towns in the proportions in which they 
actually were in the election of 1839, willin the next 
election, should they be obtained, give them one half 
the districts; and moreover, that a majority of 2000 
yotes in the state, distributed in the manner in which 
they are most likely to be distributed, in case they 
should gain that majority, willgive them eight of the 


thousand—a large portion of the counties severed, 
and one even into five parts—when we find districts 
composed of three and even four fragments of coun- 
tries, and when we discover in some of the districts 
the most uncomely forms, we are ied, irresistibly to 
the conclusion, that the plan has been the result of 
watchful ingenuity and careful computation to pro- 
duce the injustice against which we protest.” 


Here are four reasons given for the gross charge 
against the purity and honesty of the Massachusetts 
legislature; Ist that there is a difference of 23,000 
in the population of the differrut districts. Now the 
fact is that there is a remarkable degree of uniformi- 
ty in the population of the several districts, as they 
are constituted by this law, with one exception. In 
the first district, consisting of the city of Boston, the 
population exceeds that of each of the others by 
more than 20,000, simply because it could not be re- 
duced without a division of the city, which has al- 
ways been accustomed to vote ina body in the choice 
of all its political officers. Ifthe electors of Boston 
are willing to submit toa curtailment of a quarter 
part of the weight of their votes, in the choice of a 
representative to congress, rather than to have their 
city divided between two districts, it is difficult to 
imagine why the democratic members of the legis- 
lature from other parts of the state should complain 
of it. This inequality, instead of doing injustice te the 
democratic party, manifestly diminishes the weight of 
the whig vote, inasmuch as that if a quarter part of 
the voters of the city had been attached to another 
district, as might have been done, they would have 
had a voice in the choice of a second representative. 


subject. In neither of those states has the democra- 
tic party attempted a project even approaching a pa- 
rallel to the injustice of the bill of this house. Inas- 
much, therefore, as so strong an opposition to the 
doings of the majority of those states has existed, 
especially as to Ohio, where injustice of a degree 
not to be compared to that of the bill of this house 
was deemed a sufficient cause for dissolving the legis- 
lature by resignation.” 


Here. is an attempt to compare the act of our le- 
gislature, with the outrageous gerrymandering pro- 
jects of the New York house of assembly, and the 
Ohio legislature; the first of which was partially de- 
feated by the firmness of the senate, and the latter 
by the secession of the whig members of the lezisla- 
ture. It would be protracting this article to a greater 
length than we are disposed to give it, to expose the 
grossness of the assertion here made. We content 
ourselves. with what we have already said on the 
subject, for a vindication of thf act of our own legis- 
lature, against the charge of either studied or aeci- 
dental injustice to the democratic party; and with 
declaring the parallel here attempted to be made, to 
its disadvantage, between it and the bills which have 
been so loudly denounced of the New York and Ohio 
legislature, and a gross attempt to palliate the enor- 
mous abuses of the democratic party in those legis- 
latures. {Boston .4dvertiser. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Convention. The convention for framing a con- 
stitution for the state of Rhode Island, adjourned on 
Tuesday, to meet again on the third of November, 





If the democratic members of the legislature were 
opposed to this diminution of the influence of the 
Boston electors, thay had a perfect right to object 


to it, and to protest against it, if they saw fit; but’! 
they have no right to cite this feature of the bili as a| 


at East Greenwich—the day of the meeting of the 


| general assembly. Its officers were, Governor James 


Fenner, president and H. Y. Cranston, esq. vice pre- 
sident, Messrs T. A. Jenckes and W. Updike, jr. se- 
cretaries. H. ¥. Cranston, esq. the vice president, 
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ten districts, leaving the whigs only two. On the 
other hand, it results from the nearly equal distribu- | 
tion of parties in the principal part of the state, that | 
a whig majority of about 3000 votes will be likely to | 
give a similar advantage of eight districts to that 
party. 

We have not at command any official statement of | 
the votes of last year. It is asserted in the protest | 
that according to the vote of last election there would | 
have been a democratic majority in but one of the | 
districts now constituted. If it beso, itis because | 
there was a large number of abolition votes last) 
year, particularly in the third and fourth districts. | 
It should be remembered that the number of votes! 
for governor Morton last year was but 51,367; and | 
and for governor Davis, and all other candidates, | 
59,695—making the whole number of democratic | 
votes fall short of a majority by 8,328. A third part | 
of this disparity against the whigs, would have left! 
them, as above shown, but two of the ten districts. 

It is demonstrable, from these and similar results, 
derivable from calculation of the chances of political 
changes supposing them to be produced by causes 
likely to operate equally upon ail the districts, that 
the distribution by the present Jaw is not only quite 
as favorable to the democratic party as to the whigs, 
but even more favorable. If the districts are formed, 
with equal advantage to the two parties, one half the 
votes, in the most probable result of chances, (for 
after all there must be much uncertainty) should give 
a majority in five distriets. Last year, the whig can- 
didate received 4,607 more votes, than were given to 
tho democratic candidate; and a majority of 786 over 
allother candidates. Such a majority in the state 
might surely be expected to give the whigs a majo- 
rity in more than half the districts. Fhe Post has 
stated we presume correctly, that the vote of last 
year gives a whig majority in seven of of the districts. 
This is no proof of the unfairness of the districts, 
for as we have shown, a small superiority of demo- 
cratic votes would give that party eight of the ten 
districts. 

This view of the operation of different states of 
the votes, upon the present arrangement of districts, 
is sufficient to show how groundless is the charge 
against the majority of the legislature, that this law 
is ‘‘desigued to suppress a fair expression of the opin- 
10ns of the minority.” [Bonton Advertise r. 


Tue prorest. The protest of the minority in the 
Massachusetts house of representatives, on which we 
have already offered some remarks, gives the follow- 
ing enumeration of the grounds on which its authors 
infer, that the bill against which they protest, is the 
result of a studied design to do injustice to the mino- 
rity party in the state. 

‘‘When we find,’ says the protest, “‘a difference 


| 





proof that the bill is contrived to do injustice to the | presided over its deliberations. The constitution is 
democratic party, because it Is aus true that at proves | completed, but is not yet engrossed. The convention 
any such thing. On the contrary, if it SS any | passed a resolution requesting the general assembly 
thing in reference to this point, it proves that the le- | to grant them the power to present the qualifications 
gislature did not regard the relative weight of the of those who shall vote on the question of adoption 
two parties in the several districts as a matter of pri-| of the constitution. A majority of the convention ex- 


mary importance. 
The second reason is that a large portion of the 


' 
i 


counties are severed, and one of them into five parts. | 
Middlesex | 
forms a part of four districts, and Worcester con-' 
tributes to three, one of which it forms entire. We' 


This we believe is not strictly true. 


regard it as one of the defects of the system that 
counties are so much divided, and we were at first 


view, of opinion that the districts might have been) 


more satisfactorily formed, with a greater regard to 
county lines. But on a more careful examination of 
the modes in which this might be done, we are satis- 
fied that it would have been impracticable without 
an abandonment of some of the advantages which are 
secured in the present plan. Such a system of divi- 
sion would have formed districts less compact in 


form, and composed of inhabitants less connected by | 


habits of intercourse. 


3d. The protest complains that there are districts 
composed of three andeven four fragments of coun- 
ties. We should like to know how this was to be avoid- 
ed, if the districts were to be made nearly equal in po- 
pulation, and formed of contiguous portions of terri- 
tory. ‘Take for example the 7th district, which is 
composed of the county of Berkshire, and a regular 
tier of towns in the three adjoining counties. The 
only alternative for this would have been to annex 
to Berkshire, Franklin or Hampden, either of which 
would have constituted a districtofinconvenient form, 
the extreme parts of which would have been quite 
remote from one another. The protest goes on to 
object that some of the districts are of ‘the most un- 
comely forms.” By this the authors o! the protest 
mean to intimate, we suppose, that they discern in 
the form of the districts the features of the gerry- 
mander. To judge of the justice of this complaint, 
it is only necessary to appeal to the shape of the se- 
veral districts, as delineated on the map, and we deny 


monstrous or ill shapen in the forms which they pre- 
sent. We are not able to discover anything in the 
shape of any one of the districts to justify this charge. 
Such are all the reasons which the authors of the 
protest say lead irresistably to the conclusion that 
the plan was ingeniously contrived to produce injus- 
lice. We confidently insist that they authorise bo 
such inference. On the contrary the pretended in- 
ference is a base and groundless charge by the mino- 


that there is any thing ‘‘uncomely,” or in any respect | 


rity against the majority of the legislature, for which 
these pretended reasons do not afford even a show of | 


pressed themselves in favor of allowing all who had 
a right to vote in the election of delegates to vote on 
the question of adoption. 


The Providence Journal gives a synopsis of the se- 
veral articles of the constitution, which are fourteen 
in number. We copy the following, in which are em- 
braced the more important articles. The following 
is the preamble: 

We, the people of the state of Rhode Island and 
| Providence Plantations, grateful to Almighty God 
_ for the civil and religious liberty which He hath so 
‘long permitted us to enjoy, and looking to Him for 

a blessing upon our endeavors to secure and trans- 
_mit the same, unimpaired, to succeeding generations, 
do ordain and establish this constitution of govern- 
ment. 

Article first contains the declaration of rights and 
| privileges; it is full and ample, setting forth clearly 

the principles of sound government, and securing the 

rights and privileges of every individual citizen. The 

first section is as follows: 
| “In the words of the father of his country, we de- 
clare, that ‘the basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and alter their constitu- 
tious of government; but that the constitution which 
at any time exists, till changed by an explicit and au- 
thentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all.” 

The fourth section prohibits slavery. 

The following is the section concerning the fishe- 
ries: 

“The people shall continue to enjoy and freely 
exercise all the rights of fishery and privileges of 
the shore to which they have been heretofore entit]- 
ed under the charter and usages of this state. But 
no new right in these respects 1s intended to be grant- 
ed, nor any existing one imparted by this declara- 
tion.” 


| Arricte Seconp—On the right of suffrage. Suf- 
frage is extended beyond its present basis to all male 
‘native citizens of the United States who have resided 
in the state two years, and in the town where they 
offer to vote one year; who are registered and have 
paid a tax, either personal or for registration, of one 
‘dollar, within the year previous, or who have been 
equipped and done military duty within that time ae- 
| cording to law. Every person who contributes to 
| the burthens of the state, is thus allowed a voice in 
| the election of all civil officers. 


To vote upon any 


‘ oh | question for raising a tax, or for the expenditure of 
plausibility. money in any town, or for members of the city 
Again the authors of the protest say— council of Provideace—the voter must have been 
“Loud and repeated complaints have been made | assessed on property to the value $150. The ques- 
against the democratic party in the states of New | tion whether colored persons shall be permitted to 





‘n population in the districts of about twenty-three 





York and Ohio for alleged injustice in relation to this ' vote or not, is left to the people to decide. ‘The 
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word white is not in the constitution, but a separate 
- vote will be taken at the same time with that upon 
the adoption of the constitution, on the question 
whether it shall be inserted or not. This will de- 
cide whether the blacks shall vote or not, without 
any property qualification. The constitution provides 
that they shall vote if possessed of a freehold qualifi- 
cation. 

ArrticLe Tuirp provides that the power of the go- 
vyernment shall be distributed into the three depart- 
ments—legislative, executive and judicial. 

ARTICLE Fourrs—Of the legislative power. Arti- 
CLE FurtH—Of the house of representatives. ARTICLE 
Sixtuo—Of the senate. The legislature consists of 
two houses, one, the house of representatives, con- 
structed on the strict ratio of population, allowing 
each town at least one; and in the other, the senate, 
each town or city has a single representative. The 
ratio in the house of representatives is one repre- 
sentative to 1,530 inhabitants, making in all 69 mem- 
bers. The number is limited to seventy-two, and no 
town or city is to have above one-sixth of that num- 
ber. The senate eonsists of heutenant governor and 
31 senators. This system bears the closest analogy 
to that adopted in the constitution of the U. States, 
— principle being adhered to as closely as pos- 
Bi 

The general assembly is required to meet in the 
different counties as now provided by law. The as- 
sent of two-thirds of the members elected to each 
branch of the general assembly, is required for the 
appropriation of public money to private or local uses. 

he genera] assembly has no power to contraet debts 
exceeding fifty thousand dollars, without the consent 
of the people, except in cases of insurrection or in- 
vasion. , 

ArticLe Seventa—Of impeachments. Impeach- 
ments are to be prepared by the house of represen- 
tatives, and tried by the senate. A vote of two-thirds 
is necessary to conviction. 

ArticLe Eicuru—Of the executive power. The 
powers and duties of the governor are the same as 
now provided by law. He may grant reprieves until 
the end of the next succeeding session of the general 
assembly. 

ArticLe Nintu—Of elections. The election of all 
officers and members of the general assembly is an- 
nual. The vote for general officers is by ballot, and 
every voter is to write his name on the back of his 
ballot, as at present required by law, unless, the gene- 
ral assembly shall change the law. Vacancies in the 
senate and house of representatives are to be filled by 
new elections. In case of failure to elect a governor, 
lieut. goverror, secretary of state, attorney general, 
or general treasurer, the general assembly shall choase 
by ballot from the two candidates having the highest 
number of votes. 


Tue Door Constitution. J. Q. Adams. The 
editor of the New Bedford Register, in noticing the 
report that John Quincy Adams had volunteered his 
services to defend Messrs. Anthony and Pearce, says: 
‘On Wednesday we conversed with the gentleman 
who called upon Mr. Adams in relation to the sub- 
ject, and by him we are informed that it is true.— 

Ir. Adams declared it as his opinion, that the peo- 
ple’s constitution was framed and adopted in accord- 
ance with the first principles of our institutions; that 
it is the established constitution of Rhode Island, and 
the supreme law of the state; that Thomas W. Dorr 
is the rightful and legitimate governor of Rhode J[s- 
Jand, and that there 3s no escaping from these con- 
clusions.” 

NEW YORK. 

Prorerty in New York Ciry. 
of the relative value of real and personal estate as- 


sessed in 1841 and 1842, as prepared for the common | 
council, it appears the decrease in the value of real | 
$9,861,906 
3,549,413 | 


estate js 
Of personal estate 





Total decrease 
The aggregate of 1841 
és se of 1842 


$13,411,319 
$251,194,920 
237,783,601 





Total decrease $13,411,319 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
From a statement made by Mr. Moreneap, super- 


intendent of motive power on the Columbia and Phi- | 


ladelphia Rail Road, it appears that the clear profits 


of motive power on that road for six months, and_ 
the railway for five months, amount to ninety-nine | 


thousand nine hundred and ten dollars, over all ex- 
penses. It is estimated that the clear profits of the 


present year, notwithstanding the decline of business, | 


and the large reduction in the receipt of tolls, will 
more than pay the interest upon the cost of eonstruct- 
ing the ro&’d. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE CITY—-ELECTIONS. 


Whigs. V.B. 
Carey 6,021 Gallager 6,722 
Tagart 5,931 Graves 6,778 
Watson 5.973 Starr 6,738 
Sweeny 5,966 Spence 6,699 
Keyser 6,105 Springer 6,822 


Average Y. B. majority 752. Last year it was 


By a statement | 








1,062. 
BALTIMORE COUNTY—FOR ASSEMBLY. 

Van Buren—total vote. 
Walker 1.845 Randall 1,742 
Risteau 1,771 Hall 1526 
Welsh 1,758 

Independent—total vote. 
Hook 1,113 Jackson 392 


Sheriffs of Baltimore city and county. 

Tracy, 7,343; Chase, 5,150; Harker, 4,724; Boul- 
din, 1,139; Marriott, 242, Perdue, 692; Bond, 1,189; 
Coulson, 1,484; Hudson, 967; Mitchell, 433; Belt, 
1,407; Pouder, 1413; Gover, 54. Nicholas Tracy’s 
majority over Chase, the second on the return is 
2,193; Chase leads Harker, the third on the return, 
426 votes. 

CARROLL COUNTY. 


Independent. V. B. 
Lecompte 1,322 Brown 1,620 
Appler 1,145 Shaw 1,488 

Pouder 1,317 
Stull 1,249 
Sheriff. 
Hope, (V. B.) 1,055 Trumbo, Whig 993 
ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY. 
W hig. V. B. 
Senate. 
Johnson, 1,459 Seliman, 1,531 
House of delegates. 
Garner, 1,430 Hammond, 1,487 
Worthington, 1,440 Dorsey, 1,522 
Mills, 1,464 Murray, 1,518 
Hayden, 1,418 Owings, 1.540 
Alexander, 1.435 Clarke, 1,465 


Pindle, (V. B.) is elected sheriff. Messrs. Gam- 
brill and Clayton (W.) and Mr. Lusby (V. B.) are 
elected commissioners. 


HHARFORD COUNTY—DELEGATES, 


Whig. fa 
Hopkins 1,250 Jarret 1,235 
Butler 1,252 Bouldin 1,180. 
Yellot 1,251 Stephenson 1,178 
Polk 1,225 Walsh 1,172 
Sheriff. 

Gover 1,215 Richardson 1,234 
Whitaker 554 


Three whigs and one V. B. are elected to the legis- 
lature. 
FREDERICK COUNTY. 
Two whigs and three V. B. have been elected: 


W hig. Fy a 
Brengle, 2,598 Staley, 2,613 
Richardson, 2668  Biser, 2,642 
Lynch, 2,659 McKeehan, 2,657 
Naill, 2,609 Crampton, 2,657 
Johnson, 2,511 Brower, 2,637 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
Whig. Fr. me 
Senate. 
‘Gaither, 902 
Hughes, 675 
House of delegates. 
Griffith, 880 Dade, 878 
Kilgour, 859 Worthington, 845 
Brooke, 736 
Dawson, 837 
Gatt, 730 
Willett, 635 
Sheriffs. 
Vinson, 962 Candler 802 
English, - 366 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Whigs. V. B. 
Weisel 2,028 Weber 2,415 
Boteler 2.066 Harn 2,403 
Jacques 2,126 Boteler 2,382 
Fowler 2,171 Nesbit 2,463 | 
Zeigler 2,101 Grove 2,422 
Repeal ticket. 
Eakle 117 Huyatt 120 
Whitmer i71 Rigner 424 
! Sheriff. 
Keller 1,978 Catron 918 
Wilson 2,623 
ALLEGANY COUNTY. 
Whig. V. B. 
Pickell 1,178 Buskirk 1,306 | 
Pearre 1,131 Neff 1,170. 
Shaw 1,076 Fitzpatrick . 1,127 
| Armstrong 1,038 Buchanan 1,141 





ees, 


ee 


Bruce (whig) is elected sheriff by 98 majority over 


Carlton. The above returns show that one whig and 


three V. B. are elected. 


. PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY. 
W hig. V. B. 
Senate. 
Bowie 763 W. D. Bowie 818 
Delegates. 
Hamilton 789 Roley 679 
Barkner 833 Beckett 74] 
Semmes 864 
Tuck 859 
CALVERT COUNTY. 
W hig. V. B. 
Senate. 
Somerville 391 Paran 406 
House of Delegates. 
Hance 414 Allnut 42) 
Morsell 399 Weems 405 
Sedwick 384 Harrison 362 
CHARLES COUNTY. 
Senate. 
John Matthews, (nominated whig). 651 
J. D. Carpenter, (independent whig). 592 
House of delegates. 
Whig (nominated ). V. B. 
Crain, 655 Robey, 502 
Gardiner, 559 
Freeman, 557 
Independent W hig. 
Brawner, 619 


Lawson, (W.) is elected sheriff over Roberts by 35 

majority. 
8T. MARY'S COUNTY. 

Whig. V. B. 

Causin 655 Key 620 
Thomas 655 Miles 587 
Leigh 619 

Sheriff. 

Gough, (W.) 827 Greenwell (V.B.) 329 
Clarke, (W.) 128 Watts, (independent) 168 
TALBOT COUNTY. 

Indep. V. B. 

Bartlett 546 Sherwood 748 
Pratt 366 Bowdle 736 

Colston 706 

Willis (V. B.) elected sheriff. 

KENT COUNTY. 
Whig. V. B. 
Sutton 632 Conn 591 
Raisin 617 Usilton 590 
Edis 608 Woodall 494 
Three whigs elected. 
Sheriff. 
Tilden (W.) 547 Blackstone (V. B.) 671 
QUEEN ANNE’S COUNTY. 

Whig. V. B. 
Clements 734 Roberts 730 
Dunbracco, 733 Smith 717 
Hopper 724 Bryan 685 

Two whigs and one V. B. elected. 

Sheriff. 
Johnson (W.) 781 Sutton (V. B.) 659 
SOMERSET COUNTY. 

The election in this county has resulted in the 
choice of two whigs and two V. B. to the house of 
delegates, and of Dr. Williams, whig, to the state 
senate. 

CECIL COUNTY. 

Whig. V. B. 
Crookshanks 1.391 Lackland 1,453 
Simpers 1,378 Janney 1,368 
Reynolds 1,344 Forwood 1,349 
Archer 1,280 Knight 1,3€2 


The whigs have elected two delegates, Crook- 
shanks and Simpers—leaving out the two repudia- 
tors of lastsession, Forward and Knight. A gain of 
two whigs. The whigs have elected their sheriff, 
Foard, by a majority of 205. The commissioners 
elect are three whigs, three V. B., and one indepen- 
dent. 

CAROLINE COUNTY. 


W hig. V. B. 
Senate. 
Charles 599 585 
House of Delegates. 
Nicols 567 Anthony 562 
Jump 554 Sherwood 591 
Harrington 504 Showley 583 
Sheriffs. 
Jump 635 Horney 578 
WORCESTER COUNTY, 
Whig. y. B 
Hearn, 1,064 Holland 1,185 
Taylor 971 Davis 865 
Handy 893 
Homan 765 
Cathell 702 


Three whigs and one V. B. elected. Lindsey, 





whig, is elected sheriff. 
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DORCHESTER COUNTY. 


Whig Indep. 
Phelps 912 Henry ~ 620 
Travers 904 Woolford 609 
Lecompte 886 Abbott 348 
Greene 867 

Four whigs elected. 
Sheriff. 

Bail 891 oore 717 

RECAPITULATION—STATE SENATE. 


The senate consists of 2] members, 14 of whom 
hold over, and 7 were elected on Wednesday the 5th 
inst. Of the senators holding over, 9 are whigs and 
5 Van Burenites. Of the 7 senators whose terms 
have expired, 6 were whigs and 1 Van Burenite. 

Whig. Van Buren. 

Senators holding over, 9 5 
Montgomery, 1 0 

Prince George’s, 0 whig loss 1 

Anne Arundel, Oo “« & 
Calvert, Oo « « 
Caroline, 1 whig gain 
Charles, 1 

Somerset, ] 


13 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


1842. 
Whig. V. B. 


oo | coco; 


1841. 
Counties. Whig. V. B. 
Baltimore city, 
Baltimore county, 
Cecil, 

Frederick, 
Harford, 
Montgomery, 
Anne Arundel}, 
Carroll, 
Washington, 
Prince George’s, 
Kent, 

Queen Ann, 
Charles, 

Caroline, 

Calvert, 

Talbot, 

Allegany, 

St. Mary’s, 
Dorchester, 
Somerset, 
Worcester, 
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GENERAL RECAPITULATION—JOINT BALLOT. 
The vote on joint ballot will stand as follows: 


W hig. Van Buren. 
Senate, 13 8 
House, 35 47 
48 55 


Van Buren majority, 7. 





VIRGINIA. 

An editorial convention which was to have assem- 
bled at Lynchburg proved an entire failure. 

AcricuLtTuraL Fair. We repeat this morning the 
list of premiums to be awarded at the approaching 
fair of the Henrico Agricultural and Horticultural 
society. We hope our agricultural fellow citizens 
will exhibit a liberal number of animals on the occa- 
sion of this fall meeting. ‘This system of agricultu- 
ral societies is one of the grand movements of the 
age. It has done wonders for the north—it may do 
wonders for us. Let it be adhered to with the ener- 
gy and enthusiasm worthy so great a cause as it is. 
We have been all along confident in our predictions 
of the noble benefits that would ensue from such a 
course. Qur confidence derives assurance already 
from the signs of improvement that have been exhi- 
bited, brief as has been the existence of the system 
among us. [ Compiler 8th inst. 


oo 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


THe orriciAL vote. We have been politely fur- 
nished by Secretary Hill with the official vote of the 
several counties of the state for governor. The re- 
ported vote from many of them must have been 
grossly inaccurate, as not one of the published state- 
ments have come within several hundred votes of the 
actual result. We will publish on Tuesday, the 
whole table, but must content ourself, to-day, with 
the following epitome: 





Morehead’s whole vote 39,586 
Henry’s do. do. 34,994 
Morehead’s majority 4,592 


[Raleigh Regisler Oct. 7. 


REGISTER—OCT, 15, 1848—STATES OF THE UNION. 


ALABAMA. 

The papers of this state complain that injustice 
has been done to the character and conduct of the 
people in the remarks which have been made by the 
press elsewhere upon its banking system. They say 
that the people of Alabama are not chargeable, in the 
remotest degree, with favoring the dishonest doctrine 
of repudiation—that they are ready to submit to any 
degree of taxation necessary to restore the credit of 
the state and meet its engagements—that the late 
election turned upon the taxation question, and that 
the great majority of the successful candidates are 
pledged to support such a system of taxes as will 
cover the wants of the state. We rejoice to believe 
that the legislature will redeem this pledge. In few 
of the states does there prevail a higher moral tone 
than in Alabama. [ Charleston Mercury Oct. 6th. 





TENNESSEE 

We learn from the Nashvillle papers of the 2d inst. 
that on the previous day the general assembly of 
Tennessee met in extra session at Nashville. All 
the senators with the exception of Messrs. Ross, Mar- 
tin, and Gardner, were in their seats. The Repre- 
sentatives absent were Speaker Douglass, Reece, 
Bostick, Rogers, Trice, and the member from Hen- 
derson. It is said that speaker Douglass is detained 
at home by blindness, and that he will probably be 
unable to act as speaker, if indeed he is able to at- 
tend the extra session at all. 


The message of Governor Jones to the legislature 
sets forth the object for which he summoned the le- 
gislature together. 

The first of these is the laying off the state into 
congressional districts, under the new apportionment. 

The next is to divide the state into Senatorial and 
representative districts, for the election of members 
of the legislature, as required by the Constitution of 
the state. 





The necessity of electing Senators in congress 1s 
also urged upon the legislature, as a duty required of | 
them alike by the Constitution of the United States | 
and their oaths of office. 


The message then touches upon several matters of | 
local interest to Tennessee, such as the amendment of | 
the charter of the bank of Tennessee, the pecuniary 
embarrassments of the people, &c. | 

The difficulty of electing Senators of the United | 
States grows out of the fact, that the houses are. 
politically opposed. In the Senate the Van Burenites 
have a majority of one, and in the House the whigs 
have a majority of three. The Van Burenites there | 
fore refuse to go into joint ballot for the election of | 
Senators, as has been the uniform practice of the | 
legislature, since the state was admitted into the | 
Union. They place their refusal on other grounds, | 
but there is no doubt that they refuse to go into the | 
joint ballot because they know whigs will be chosen 


as the whigs have the majority. 








OHIO. 


The press of Ohio has been teeming during the 
late political campaign with the accounts of vast po- 
pular assemblages held in various parts of the state | 
re-enacting the scenes of 1840. On the 4th instant | 
10.000, whigs assembled at St. Clairsville. | 

The Dayton Journal gives a glowing account of | 
the great assemblage at that place on the 29th ult. | 
estimated at from 100 to 150,000 people. The conven- | 
tion appointed governor Jeremiah Morrow of War- | 
ren county, its president, besides 15 vice presidents | 
and 6 secretaries. 

Mr. Schenck, in behalf of the whigs of Ohio, pre- 
sented and read the following declaration and reso- 
lutions: 

Among the people, free themselves, and determin- 
ed to transmit, unimpaired, to posterity the same 
great inheritance of popular rights, the selection of 
their public agents, from the highest office in their 
gift to those of the least importance, is the dearest to 
them; it ¢s their free gift, and no man who values the | 
true spirit of republican institutions, should lightly 
thwart the popular will, when that arbiter ofall most 
cherished by freemen, like the rush of mighty waters, | 
pours itself along in an irresistible flood of unbought, 
enthusiastic affections. 

In this spirit the whig masses of Ohio, this day, 
have met to welcome their brethren of Kentucky.— 
The good, the great, the patriotic of both states, now 
contend, as they have long struggled, unterrified and 


unsubdued, for the same great principles of national | 
policy. 





The whig masses of the two states are also animat- | 
ed by a like undivided, unanimous opinion as to the 
individual to be selected for the consummation of | 


' 


those principles. 
Resolved, therefore, That the whig masses here as- 
sembled in the voice of numbers never before equall- 








ed on the American continent announce to their whig 
brethren of the union, HENRY CLAY of Kentueky, 
the long cherished, the master spirit, the incorrupti- 
ble statesman of the Giant West, as their candidate 
for the presidency in 1844. 

Resolved, also, That the whigs of Ohio bere assem- 
bled, made painfully conscious, of the importance of 
looking hereafter with equal care to the character 
and qualifications of him who may be proposed for 
the second office in the government of the nation, do 
nominate, as their candidate for the vice presidency, 
JOHN DAVIS of Massachusetts, a man distinguish- 
ed as well for his stern, practical honesty, and known 
principles, as for his long and valuable public services; 
and as their first choice for that station, they propose 
him to their brethren of Kentucky and of the other 
states of this union. 


Resolved, That as the best guaranty Ohio can give 
to the other states, of her determination to main- 
tain and carry out whig principles and measures 
we will elect THOMAS CORWIN, again our go- 
vernor. 

The readipg was frequently interrupted by the 
most hearty cheers from the vast multitude, and e3- 
pecially when the resolution nominating Mr. Clay 
for the presidency, was presented, was there such a 
burst of enthusiasm and feeling as was only equalled 
when at the close of the reading, Mr. Sehenck in- 
troduced that great statesman and governor of all 
hearts to the people, without any address or fur- 
ther announcement than to point at him as the 
rose before them, and pronounce the single name— 
‘Clay. 

The entire procession did not pass any one point 
in the city—but seeined literally to fill almost all the 
streets. 

First in the procession, in an open barouche, were. 
Mr. Clay and Gov. Corwin. Next were the Citizen 
Guards. And then a car containing 100 girls and 
boys in handsome uniform. This was the juvenile 
choir, instructed for the occasion by Mr. A. T. 
Sharpe. Their appearance was very fine, and they 
made one of the most interesting features of the 
whole display. As they passed along singing and 
waving their flags,every eye was turned upon them 
with manifest delignt. 


A number of mechanics’ shops on wheels, were 
also in the line. Among them were a blacksmith’s 
forge, and anvil, upon which the clink of the ham- 
mer was constantly heard. 

The cotton spinners were busily engaged in reel- 
ing, twisting, and spinning; a small frame of spin- 
dles put in operation by a large drum attached to the 
hub of one of the wheels of the car, drove the ma- 
chinery in good style. 

The machinists were carrying on their business 
too, as the procession moved on. 

The wagon and plough makers had their work 
under way. 


The potters had a wheel in operation, and with 
skilful hand,.shaped up the ware. 

The tanners and curriers were busily at work. 

Then there was a huge car snugly covered, in 
which all the operations of dressing and spinning 
flax were carried on. Breaking, scutching, hackel- 
ling and spinning were all presented to view. But- 
ler county lias the credit of sending this extensive 
concern among us. 

Washington township sent up a threshing floor, 
and the flail was playing merrily as the procession 
moved on. 

The shoemakers had a large car to themselves, 
and did a main business. 

The carpenters’ car was drawn by six horses, and 
bore a miniature temple, which had been built for 
the occasion. This temple was built by the whig 
carpenters of this city; its ground dimensions are 12 
feet 4 inches in length, and 7 feet 4 inches in width. 
Order, Grecian Doric Hexastyle—peripteral, and 
the proportions from the temple of Theseus at 

thens. 


Then there was the big elk from Perry township, 
in this county, and hundreds of other curiosities and 
strange sights. 

The procession went thundering on, its grandeur 
and display setting all description at defiance. 

From a stand erected on Main Cross street, Mr. 
Clay, in company with Gov. Corwin, Mr. Ewing 
and others, reviewed a part of the procession, for 
many sections of it were not able to get into line 
and pass this point. 

Here were stationed the juvenile choir, led by 
Mr. Sharpe. And as the procession passed, they 
sung with admirable effect the songs which they had 
practised for the occasion. : 

The review of the procession being over large num- 
bers of people moved out to the place of speaking. 
Immediately after dinner, the rush was tremendous. 
The number present, before the hour indicated fog 
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the commencement of business at the stand, from+ing spirits in his class. During a part of his col- 


various estimates, could not have been less than | 
130,000!! No one saw that dense 
beings, without being strongly impressed with the 
belief that even a larger number than this might be 
named, without a charge of exaggeration. 

The Dayton Journal in allusion to Mr. Clay’s 
spetch says—‘*We cannot, we need not, attempt any 
account of the speech with which, for an hour and 
a half he held every person in that crowd enchained 
in listening admiration. It is sufficient to say, that 
it was worthy of his fame. We will not offer any 
abstract of it, because we understand that it will be 
reported = a gentleman who attended from a dis- 
tance for that purpose, after undergoing the revision 
of the speaker. {[t will be an interesting document 
when published, especially for the full, clear and 
candid manner in which Mr. Clay vindicated his 
course and position as the ardent and consistent 
friend of the protective system. 

After Mr. Clay had done speaking, Mr. Crittenden 
was again called out, and proceeded in his usual, 
clear and happy style of oratory to address himself 
to the people of Ohio. He coneluded with a return 


" ‘ 
mass of mtiman 


iegiate course, his friends expected that he wonld, 
on taking his degree, pursue the study of medicine; 
but his attention was turned to the ministry by the 
Hollis professor of Divinity in Harvard College, 
where Dr. C. graduated. At commencement, when 
he took the degree of A. B., he had a distinguished 
part, and was then.looked upon by competent judges, 
as one of the most promising young men of the day. 
Soon after, he went to Virginia, where he resided 
some time, we beheve asa teacher. Here he was 
supposed, by exposure or neglectof his health, to 
have undermined his constitution. He never fully 
recovered the robust state of health which he had 
previously enjoyed. 

In 1803, Mr. Channing was ordained over the con- 
gregation in Federal street, Boston. The lines be- 
tween the Orthodox and Unitarian denominations 
were not, at that day, so distinctly drawn as they are 
at the present time. In fact, the term Unitarian 
was notin general use. Mr. C. was considered a 
serious minded young preacher, of irreproachable 
morals, with a cultivated mind, refined taste, unique 
eloquence, and Jeaning to evangelical views in theo- 





of the challenge, which had been the occasion of the 
present great festival—offering in behalf of Ken- 
tucky, a barbecue to the whigs of Ohio, if they could 
exceed the majority to be given by his state to Clay 
in 1844. This was a highly interesting, and at the 
same time amusing point in the proceedings. Mr. 
Crittenden could scarcely get opportunity to con- 
clude his proposition, for the interruption of the 
thousands of ardent Buckeys in the crowd, who were 
clamorous in their ready acceptance of the banter. 
When he finished, however, shouts for “Corwin” 
brought our warm hearted and eloquent governor to 
the stand, and after delighting the audience with one 
of his inimitable appeals to their patriotism, took 
up the gauutlet which the gallant Kentuckyian had 
thrown down, and in behalf of our state expressed 
our determination to enter the lists, whatever the 
odds, in this emulous strife for the first honor in the 
support of true poinciples. 

Many other gentlemen from various parts of the 
state and union addressed the assembled multitudes 
during the 28th, 29th and 30th. At 2 o0’clock on the 
last mentioned day Mr. Clay Jeft for Indiannapolis. 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable convoca- 
tions of the people, that ever assembled in the U. 
States. For numbers, enthusiasm, devotion to prin- 
ciple and to the cause of liberty itself, no one bas 
perhaps ever witnessed an assemblage which can be 
compared with it. It will be an honor to Dayton as 
long as liberty shall be esteemed worth maintaining, 
or honesty and patriotism deserving such homage as 
freemen may consistently pay. [ Dayton Jour. 

An accomplished engineer who took great pains to 
inform himself, states that the dense mass who list- 
ened to Mr. Clay covered 133,300 square yards, at 
about 4 to the square yard, (in many parts six) ma- 
king upwards of 80,000 souls. Besides which, there 
were about 10,000 carriages, wagons, &c. outside 
the circle, on the road and in town—the road being 
ali the while thronged fora mile, and there being 
left in town some 30,009 souls; and this we believe 
is as near the truth as human calculation could come. 


MISSOURI. 

Governor Reynolds has offered a reward of $600 
for the apprehension of Orrin Porter Rockwe 1, 
charged with the crime of feloniously shooting Lit- 
puRN W. Boaas, with the intent to kill him; and of 
Jo. Smirn, charged with being accessory, before the 
fact, to the crime of the said Rockwell, or $300 {for 
either of them. : 











~~. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LATE DR. CHANNING. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 

Dr. Channing was born at Newport, R. I. 
grandfather was William Ellery, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. His father 
was an eminent merchant of Newport, of the firm of 
Gibbs & Channing. His grandfather retained the 
powers of his mind to extreme old age, being accus- 
tomed every morning to read one or more chapters 
in his Greek Tesiament—a practice which he con- 
tinued until he was upwards of 90 years of age. He 
once remarked thatif old men would evercise their 
minds more they would retain their inte!!ectual fa- 














eS 


His | 


logy. Rev. Dr. Mason of this city, and other staunch 
divines of Orthodox sentiments, in different parts of 
| the country, used to preach in Mr. C’s pulpit. Cir- 
'cumstances occasioned a more marked division of 
| theological men, not many years after, and Mr. C’s 
preaching and theological writings assumed a more 
decided character. His celebrated sermon at Balti- 
more at the ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks (the 
historian) made this division more complete. Mr. 
C’s congregation increased—his people erected a 
more spacious edifice on the site of the old chureh— 
anda colleague, Rev. Mr. Gannett, was associated 
with him in the charge of the congregation. 


Dr. Channing’s published sermons during the war 
of 1812, brought him into general notice throughout 
the country. Subsequently his review of the writ- 
ings of Milton, the character of Napoleon Bona- 
_parte, and other able performances, established his 

reputation among the eminent scholars and belles 

| lettres writers of the country and the world. The 
'taunt of the Edinburg Review, at an early period, 
|that Dr. C. “touched lofty keys, but with no very 
| great force,” was not echoed by the numerous read- 
| ers and admirers of his writings. Dr. C’s publica- 
| tions on the subject of American slavery have at- 
| tracted no little attention throughout this country 
and Europe. He belonged to no anti-slavery society 

he even doubted the wisdom of these associations 
—but he was an uncompromising enemy to slavery, 
and thought, spoke and wrote accordingly. One of 
the latest, if not the last public performanceof Dr. 
C., was on the first of August, the anniversary of 
emancipation in the British West Indies, when he 
| delivered a discourse in Berkshire county, Mass. <A 
report of it was published in the Evening Post, and 
attracted the admiration even of those who donot 
espouse the cause in behalf of which Dr. C. directed 
so much labor and sympathy. 

Dr. C. was a man of great independence of mind. 
He was never swayed by popular applause to do an 
act which his principles condemned. He paid no 
respect to men on account of their wealth or office. 
He honored moral worth wherever he found it. His 
sermons on the paternal character of God, on the 
loveliness of the example of Jesus Christ, onthe 
evidences of Christianity, and on political and moral 
integrity, are admirable. He spoke out, in intelligi- 
ble terms, on conjugal infidelity, and licentiousness. 
In the pulpic his gravity and solemnity exceeded that 
of most preachers, and many who boast of more 
correct theological principles, might have taken use- 
ful lessons from him, not only in the pulpit, but in 
all his social circles. In all circumstances, his feel- 
ings were under great self command. On one oc- 
casion, at a dinner party, where a distinguished or- 
thodox clergyman overstepped the boundaries of 
propriety, Dr. C. remarked to the person near him, 
‘‘a strange man that.” On another occasion, when 
the audience were greatly affected by the eloquence 
of a distinguished preacher, a professional brother 
whose feelings were easily excited, expressed as- 
tonishment that Dr. C. appeared to be so little mov- 
ed. ‘My tears,” said Mr. C., ‘are not so near my 
eyes as yours are.” 

Dr. C. had great contempt for ephemeral populari- 
ty, for office-hunting, for the airs often assumed by. 


{ 











culties as long as they did their physical powers. 
Dr. C. inherited the vigorous intellect of this revered 
relative. 

Of the Dr’s father we are not particularly in- 
formed, but Dr. C. bimself, though for many years 
an invalid, was, in early life, quite vigorous. ‘hough 
small in stature, and possessing a light frame. he had 
muscular strength, and in college was considered an 


upstart aristocrats, for the tricks and compliances of } 
politicians. What was worthy of esteem and vene- 
ration in men, whether they were rich or poor, white 
or colored, he reverenced, and could look down 
upon arrogance, folly, and the unprincipled, with pity 
and virtuous indignation. His clocution, as has been 
intimated, was peculiar,—his eloquence unlike that 
of anyother man. His preaching and his writings 
were corroborated by a life of high mora! charac- 





gihletic young man. He was also one of the lea- 


ter, 


Se 


Dr. C. was the poor man’s friend and advocate. 
He prized the principles ofour government, but was 
chiefly anxious that the people should be righteous 
rather than prosperous. He loved the cause gf 
Peace, and by his tongue and pen did ail he could to 
avert the calamities of war. In fine, however much 
men might dislike his theological opinions, no one 
who knew him could fail to prize his purity of char. 
acter, his inflexible integrity, his lofty purposes, his 
literary taste, his eloquence, and his able discussions, 
His death is a great loss, not only to his family, but 
to the city where he resided, to the country which 
gave him birth, to the cause of letters and freedom 
throughout the world. 


COAL AND IRON TRADE OF FRANCE. 

Consumprion oF Coat 1n France. We extract from 
the Report of the minister of public works for the year 
1839, the following statement of this particular— 





Amer. tons. 
Indigenous production, 3,113 252 
Imported from Belgium, 796,457 tons. 
Bo. Great Britain, 304 634 
Do. Rhenish Prussia, 125.137 
Do. Other countyies, 750 
~ 1,227 028 
4 340,280 
Exported to Relgium, 20,020 
Do. Sardinia, 4,374 
Do. Switzerland, 3,838 
Do. Algeria, 2.455 
Do. Other col. of France, 2 370 
Do. Other countries, 2 338 
35,395 





Actual consumption of coal in France for the 
year 1839, 





en 


4,304,885 


Manvracturt or Iron in France. The following 
general results are gathered from the report of the miuis- 
ter of public works for 1839. 

No. of high furnaces with cold blast, Active 390 
lnactive 86 
-— 476 

















Do. do. hot blast, Active 75 
Inactive 7 
— 82 
Total number of high furnaces, 558 
Number of workmen employed, 6,991 
The furnaces in activity consume of— 
Amer. tons. Francs. 
Tron ore, 964.520 worth 12 644,148 
Cinder and Serapiron. 9 647 “ 225,971 
Total raw material, 974,167 “ 12 870.119 
At 55 franes the dollar, $2,413,147 
Amer. tone, Francs 
Charcoal, 403,400 worih 30,937,578 
Wood, 153.215 * } 087,820 
Coke, 108 070 os 2 597,497 
Coal, 25 203 “ 263,856 
Toial combustibles, 690,788 as 34.936,751 








d ; Or as above, $6,550,641 
And they produce of— 
Amer, tons. Francs. 
Crude iron, 300 330 worth 49 647,002 
Castings, 47,451 ” 13,687,133 
Total production 347,781 s 63,334,140 


Or as above $11,875 151 
Dollars. 


Total consumption, 2,413,147 





6,550,641 
‘aainaieile 8,963,738 
Annual profit, $2,911,363 
Out of which comes the pay of 6,991 work- 
men, say (average 2 fr. per day,) 943,785 


ae 


Nett profit, $1 967,578 
Or about 193 per centum on the active capital en: aged. 








NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL LETTERS. We 
derive the following reminiscences, interesting to 
Jerseymen, from one of aseries of letters in the New 
Haven Herald by Henry Howe, who is now engaged 
in maring a volume of ‘Historical Collections” in 
this state: [ Freedonian. 

Monday August 28, 1842: 

At the present moment I am snugly seated on the 
“running board of a boat on the Lehigh Canal, and 
am bound for Easton. With pencil in hand a port- 
folio in my Jap, 1 am writing another letter to you. 
My back is against the deck, and my feet resting 
upon lumps of coal; which, for ought I ‘“‘wot of” are 
on their way to your office, by their genial warmth 
to enliven your fancy, and enable you to give some 
glowing editorials about the christmas holidays. In 
a double sense, my present position is like time; first- 
ly, I am progressing: in the second place, [ am in no 
particular place, and date accordingly. 

It would have been gratifying to have directed 








your attention to the pleasant flourishing village of 
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Somerville, the seat of yustice for Somerset county; | 
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Liege, 1842. |of the truce, summoned the citadel to surrender. 


t | find that Je Sykes, the ‘great unknown” ofthe} To the travelier in Germany, the blessings of | General Chasse was not a man to give up a disciplin.- 
¥. Commercial, has superceeded me. A more! peace are 80 apparent, he wonders governments can! ed force, and one of tlio strongest fortresses in Kus 
important historical locality however, is the httle | be induced to war. 'e sees nol the gigantic strides| rope, to the insolent suminons of a band of volun- 


hamlet of Basking Ridge, in the northern part of the 
same county: ‘There it was,in Dec. 1776, that the 
eccentric Gen. Lee, was taked prisoner, as he lay, 
carelessly guarded, a considerable distance from the 
American army; a long and amusing account of 
which is given by Wilkinson. That place is also 
yoted for the prominent characters who have been 
its residents. Lord Sterling lived near there, on a 
splendid plantation, when he joined Washington’s 
Army. Dr. Finley, the proprietor of the plan of 
African Colonization, and Dr. Brownlee the contro- 
yersialist, were both at various times principals of 
the village academy, and lastly, the Southards there 
had theirdwelling piace. Two of the prominent 
members of this distinguished family, Henry and 
Samuel L., have within the last few months gone to 


which make men of children, but the slow firm steps | teers; but indignantly reproaching them with a vio- 
which taken from conviction of utility lead to im-| lation of good faith, he opened his fire, after an at- 
provement. tack was made on the arsenal, which was burned to 
Never was a measure so important in consequen-| the ground, and with it the adjoining entrepot and 
ces, political and commercial, designed with greater | the merchandise in it. 
wisdom, executed with more skill, than the German When Mr. Maxcy, United States charge d’Affairs, 
league of custom-houses. Prussia conceived and| arrived in Brussels, with instructions to prosecute 
brought it to its present perfection. It cost her aj the claims of the American merchants, he found En- 
sacrifice of money, but it has given her immense po-| glish, French, Austrian, Prussian, and Brazilian mer- 
litical influence, which she will exercise for the| chants had similar claims; the English and French 
good of Germauy. This was split into parties, with; being largest except the United States. ‘To proceed 
local, separate interests; the league has united seve-| alone seemed useless. He found the English and 
ral countries into one, infused the German spirit in- | French ministers without instructions, doubtful of 
to the many minds of various people; erected around, the justice of the claims—France indisposed to de- 
Germany a wall of defence through which an invad-, mand money from him to whom she had lately given 
ing army wil] hardly penetrate | her daughter; England indisposed to demand from 








their final homes, bequeathing the noblest jJegacies that 


. . P | . . ee 
Her relations with Hungary and her Italian pro-, the uncle of her queen. Their ministers could find 


man cat bestow upon his kindred. From conversa- | vinces prevent Austria from joining the league; she no precedents in point for an indemnity to neutral 


tion with a gentleman who had every means of ac- 
quiring accurate information | have obtained some 
facts relating to them which were never before given 
tothe public. I state from memory, and may fall 


into some slight errors, but I believe the following is , 


essentialiy correct. 


The hon. Henry Southard, the founder of the fam- 
ily in this state, was a direct descendant of the first 
governor of Connecticut. He received but an ordi- 
nary English education, and whena young man moy- 
ed into New Jersey, and hired out as a common 
laborer for thirty cents a day. There he remained, 
and by untiring industry collected sufficient to pur- 
chase a farm. When he had it nearly paid for, as he 
was one day at work in the field, a person came and 
informed him that he had a mortgage on the land and 
should take possession in the spring. Leaving the 
plough in the furrow, Southard retired to meditate 
over this almost overwhelming misfortune. Notwith- 
standing the fraud on the part of the person who had 
sold an encumbered estate he did not despair; but 
gathering renewed vigor from adversity, paid the 
mortgage. ‘This act raised his credit among his 
neighbors, who finding him to be anenergetic, perse- 
vering young man, were ready to lend their assis- 
tance. He was soon appointed a justice, and on up- 
wards of nine hundred cases, in which he decided in 
the course of his experience, only four appeals were 
made. By degrees he won his way to public favor, 
and as is well known, received some of the first offi- 
ces in the gift of his adopted state. 


An interesting scene took place at the time of the 


agitation of the great Missouri question. Both of | 


the Southards were then in congress, the father in 
the house and the son in the senate. Each wys ap- 
pointed chairman of the committees of the respec- 
tive houses, upon whom as a final resort devolved the 
settiementof thistryingcase. Neither knew of the 
appointment of the other, until they met in the hall 
of conference and had taken their seats at the head 
of their committees facing each other; and as well 
may be supposed, with surprise depicted upcn their 
countenances. Fora few minutes not a word was 
said. At last the elder broke silence. Shaking his 
head solemnly, he exclaimed ‘‘Samuel, this will never 
do!” and immediately retired to the house, stated the 


extreme delicacy of his situation, the importance of | 


the subject, &c. and begged to be excused. The son 
also went before the senate and did the same. The re- 
quest of neither was granted. They returned, made 
out their reports, and on the action upon them then, 


this question which had come so near dissolving the | 


union was put forever at rest. The honorabie Henry 
Southard closed his Jong career at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight. Until three years previous to his 
decease, he had never worn glasses or used a staff, 
and took a daily walk of three miles. Were it not 
for his silvery hair, which hung in clusters down his 
neck, one in witnessing his upright, sprightly gait, 
would not have supposed him to have been over 50 
years of age. His memory was strong; he could not 
only recollect every question which had come before 
the house, but mention the different speakers, and 
their very arguments. 
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LETTER FROM AN AMBRICARN 
IN BELGIUM. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


>| England. 


is not opposed to it; she has under consideration the | merchants, the destruction of whose property was 
‘establishment of one custom-house, for all her de-| not desired or intended by cither of the contending 
/pendencies. Siow to act, she has resolved to con- parties, but was incidental to a revolutionary conflict, 
'nect every part of her possessions by rail roads. | and was in fact effected by the forces of the king of 
Should she come into the league, we may say—in the Netherlands in the exercise of his legitimate 
Germany are many governments, but one Germany. | right to quell the rebellion of his subjects. The fire 
Her commercial spirit and tendencies are thus of General Chasse was desizned to drive the insur- 
loudly pronounced in favor of the United States of; gent Belgians from the arsenal, and to prevent their 
America, “the late alterations in the tariff of Eng-, getting possession of the munitions of war therein 
{land are not for our advantage, they favor her colo- stored from falling into their hands, and not to de- 
nies and indirectly the United States. Let us have strey the entrepot, to which the adjacent burning 
treaties with the United States; they can give us arsenal communicated its flames. There seemed 
cotton, tobacco, rice,—we can manufacture as cheap- then to be at the very threshold a serious question 
ly as England, and give manufactures in return; the of principles in the way, whether the loss of proper- 
United States ean bring to us coffee, sugar, and in-. ty in the entrepot was a dainage of such a nature as 
digo of the colonies.” The plenipotentiaries of the entitled our merchants to claim an indemnity at all 
league are at Stuttgard revising the tariff. Inter- from either party—and this ground was in fact taken 
course between the United States and Germany in- the beginning by the Belgian government—and, 
creases daily. ‘fceaties of reciprocity must be bene- in the next place, if the damage were of such a na- 
ficial, parti ularly to the United States. Their able | ture as to draw after it a right to indemnification, 
minister to Berlin, now at Stuttgard. is perfectly ca-; Which of the parties were bound to make it—Belgium, 
pable of comprehending their interests. on whose territory the merchandise was destroyed, or 
In Belgium, agriculture and manufactures rapidly ; Holland, by whose forces it was actually set on fire, 
improve; rail roads extend through the kingdom, ) or both, the property having been placed originally 
connecting the principal towns, and serving as mo-! in the custody of the government of the Netheriands, 
|dels to the whole continent. The despatch does not then comprising both? 
equal that in England and the United States; but! The indemnities heretofore obtained of foreign 
these roads yield to none in system, and in cheap! governments were for properly, seized or destroyed 
transport. Next year, the road to Prussia and the under the direct order of these governments in vio- 
| Rhine will be complete. From Liege to Aix-la-Cha-! Jation of the acknowledged law of nations, and the 
pelle, eleven French Jeagues, twenty-eight English principal difficulty consisted in enforcing their pay- 
miles, great difficulties have been overcome; many, ment by the restored governments, which succeeded 
beautiful stone bridges have been built. One, lialf| those that had committed the wrong. 





In the present 
an hour’s “alk from Liege, of gray granite, on five! ease, to the difficulty of obtaining payment of the 
arches, is four hundred feet in length, seventy feet! successor government were superadded three others. 
in width, has room for pedestrians, two carriages | The first was that of establishing the principle that 
abreast, and double raii road separated from the rest| a nation in a state of civil war or revolution is an- 
by a handsome parapet. Belgium is emphatically; swerable for damage in the conflict done to property 
industrious and productive. Her industry and pro-; placed in its entrepot or public warehouse by mer- 
duce need an outict. Stic is, too. a land of consump-! chants of a country at peace with if; the second, that 
tion. To favor its industry, her government has of fixing the payment of the indemnity on Belgium, 
opened a communication with the United States by] where the property was destroyed, though the de- 
the “British Queen,” and aids voyages to America, struction itself operated by the furces of the king, 
and the Indies. Present loss and sacrifice she does; against whom a successful rebellion was made; and 
not regard, but looks to the future. the third and last, though not the least difliculty, was 

Are not the United States the country by which! to bring about a co-operation in support of the posi- 
free trade may be most safely practised? having an/ tions by the ministers of five other powers, indiffe- 
|immensity to give, and to take, with profit? Under, rent and reluctant at first, as above described, and 
their financial system, the government’s expenses | at last, it is believed, stimulated into activity by the 
| must be paid from duties on imports. The rate of| determination of Mr. Maxcy atall hazards to elaim 
| duties necessary for these expenses sufficiently pro-| reparation-for damages to American citizens, and to 
| tects the country’s industry, which it is wise to pro-| proceed alone, if they should persist in -declinine to 


| 





— fairly. xor! itant tariff never answers its pur-! give their co-operation on account of similar inju- 
|pose. eiore the mecting of the German league, | ries to their fellow subjects. Insurmountable as 
ithe manufacturers, especially Saxon, prayed for ve-| these obstacles seemed at first, they were at length 
ry high duty om cotton thread from machinery in , all overcome—neutral rights, in the maintenance of 
‘Phe English dreaded this duty. But at is, which the United States, from their position, have a 
| not to be raised—Prussia, in her wisdom, viewing it; deeper interest than any other power, were cxtend- 
las highly protecting or prohibitory; whereas the| ed beyond any known precedent—the Belgium min- 
‘league is founded on a fiscal principle; the duties / isters yielded and introduced and carried the bill in 
‘are fixed, opposed to duties ad valorem. | the chambers, and his colleagues, too elevated by 
Belgium has granted eight millions of francs three | their own personal merit to deny praise where praise 
per cent. stock, to pay principally for merchandise! is due, do not hesitate to ascribe the merit of ob- 
poe in the entrepot (public warehouse) of Ant-| taining the passage of the act to the United States 
| 
} 


werp in 1830, including United States merchants’) minister. Mr. Maxcy soon returns home, respect- 
iclaims. In the Belgian revolution, the Dutch Gene- | ed and beloved here; may he mect his country’s grali- 
| ral Chasse held the ciiadel of Antwerp, and the citi-| tude! * 

zens agreed that neither should harm the other, and In the midst of difficulties so mighty, of e:abarrass- 
the truops should be withdrawn into the citadel.| ments so perplexing, that it is doubtful if the en- 
The warehouse was next to the arsenal, in the town, | lightened men who govern Great Britain, aided by 


German Customs Union—Policy in favor of Ameri-j under the citadel, which is a little out of the town.| the noble patriotism of the people, can surmount 
ca and hostile to England—Prussia—hir. Whea- | After the agreement had been made between Gene-/ them, the minister proposes an odious tax “to sustain 
ton—-Belgium— its rail roads—its policy favorable | ral Chasse and the people of the town, and the keys| the nation’s high credit.” The tax is voted, estirmat- 
to trade with America—Transit of German emi-|of the city were given up, Belgian troops, volun-| ed much below what it will produce. Every dock- 

" ads . oe . 4 t{i,evan o¢ ; . > 4 P , 2 M | P . i 1 
grants and trade through Belgium—Treaties of re- | teers, I believe, about three thousand in number, yard is at w ork. Steamers, such as have not been, 
ciprocity—American claims on Belgium—tincem- | came to Auiwerp, torc down the proclamation of the | are being built. The navy is daily becoming more 
nity obtained by Mr. Maxcy—Congress—Ameii- | city authorities announcing the conclusion of the} effectual. The minister contemplates, and prepares 


cali credit. 








truce, took possession of the town, and, in violation | for possible war. 
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I lately heard an officer of the garrison in a Dutch 
town read to his associates a notice in a journal by 











of which Mr. Verplanck, a man of great ability, was 
chairman. There could be no doubt but this bill 


Messrs. Hope & Co. of Amsterdam, that ‘‘not having | met the hearty approbation of the president, Gen. 


received funds they would not pay instalments on 
some Pennsylvania bonds.”” The reader added, 
‘more than half of my wife’s fortune is in these bonds. 
Her father thought them the best investment! ‘The 


governments of Europe, loaded with debt, are full of | ported to the house. 


credit; they dare not violate their engagements! The 
United States have, comparatively, no debt, are full 


Jackson, who we all know then exercised an almost 
unlimited, and irresistible influence over his party 
in congress,and with the people. Mr. Verplanck 
took the bil}; it was considered in committee and re- 
It imposed duties upon foreign 
merchandise not exceeding 20 per cent. upon the 
foreign valuation, and going in some instances as low 


of resources; without credit, as they are suspected of | as 10 per cent. forming an average, perhaps. of 15 


dishonesty.” 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SPEECH OF THE HON. 
JOHN M. CLAYTON. 
From the United States Gazette. A 
Delivered at the mass meeting, in front of the state 
house at Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening Oc- 
tober 5th. 

The hon. John M. Clayton having been called 
upon by Mr. Sergeant, president of the meeting, to 
give a statement of the circumstances attending the 

assage of the compromise act, and other political 
incidents with which he was familiar,and which 
would be interesting to the meeting, and being in- 
troduced by the president, to the multitude who had 
assembled to hear him, rose and observed that it was 
said by the distinguished citizen who addressed the 
meeting at Faneuil Hall, in Boston a few days ago, 
that he never appeared in that Hall that he did not 
fee] that there was something in the place that ex- 
cited him strongly, deeply, too deeply to allow ade- 

uate expression to his emotions. This, said Mr. 

layton, is the first time [I have had the honor to 








per cent: and this, be it observed, upon the foreign 
valuation. It was debated in the house of represen- 
tatives for some time, and nothing was more appa- 
rent than that, without some extraordinary effort, 
the bill would become a law of the land; in which 
case every American manufacturer would have been 
compelled to close the doors of his factory, and send 
his workmen to get employment and bread where 
they could find them. 

Henry Clay. the American statesman;-—[loud and 
repeated cheering] he who had during his whole pub- 
lic life stood up as the friend and advocate of Ameri- 
ean labor and of American interests; [enthusiastic 
cheers] the father of the American system, with the 
eagle eye of a watchful guardian of the public 
weal, saw the danger that threatened the existence 
of his favorite system, and determined to stretch 
forth his arm to save it. With that keen sagacity 


fate of the protective policy. He saw the president 
arrayed against nullification, and South Carolina in 
arms against the federal government. There was 
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tective system delighted torally. Knowing the puri 
of his motives, and the earnestness with which he 
labored to save his country from threatened and im- 
pending evils, he could not sit by in silence when that 
man’s motives are impugned, by whomsoever done,— 
[Cheers. ] 

There was another motive, Mr. Clayton said 
which had its influence in the passage of the compro. 
mise act—they did not wish to see the blood of their 
fellow citizens shed. We preferred to hold out the 
olive branch of peace, and to give time for reason to 
resume her empire. We hoped that having escaped 
thus, the Nullifiers would take care how they made 
another attempt of the kind, and that we should 
hear no more of nullification; and it is my firm be- 
lief, that the law of 1833 was the means of putting 
an end to it—that we shall hear no more of this mon- 
ster hereafter. And let me tell you, it was put down, 
not by the sword or musket, not by proclamation, but 
by the skill and sagacity of Henry Clay. (Cheering. 
And now I ask you, my fellow citizens, continued 
Mr. Clayton, if, after the lapse of ten years, you are 
disposed to censure that act? Why any hero, af- 
ter the battle has been fought and won, can boast 
what he would have done, and how much easier 
he could have gained the victory. But suppose 
you had been there, and knowing all the circum- 
stances, would you have exerted the strong arm of 
force against your deluded fellow citizens, or would 





which characterises him, and with that tact and ta- | you have first tendered to them the olive branch of 
Jent which so eminently distinguish him, he looked peace? 
around him for the means of averting the threatened | did.’’] 


[Cries of ‘‘we would have done as Mr. Clay 


It has pleased the honorable secretary of state to 
say that the motives of the act were more than the 
act itself. Humble as he might be, Mr. Clayton said 


an irreconcileable hostility between the nullifiers) he should defend himself and his friend from the at- 


speak from the place where I now stand, and there and Gen. Jackson. He saw this and he sought to! tacks of every man; be it Daniel Webster, or any 


issomething in this birth place of my country—this 
spot from whence was proclaimed the freedom and 


‘turn it to the advantage of his country. He saw 


‘body el 
: body else. 
thatif he could get a bill allowing the duties a gra-| manufacturer must have been prostrated by the pas- 


He had said that every mechanic and 


independence of these United States, that inspires dual descent, through a period of nine and ahalf|sage of Mr. Verplanck’s bill. To illustrate how 
me with emotions which language is inadequate to | years, down to 20 per cent. on the home valuation, it) strongly General Jackson desired the defeat of the 
express. If in some future day, long, long distant | would be infinitely better for the country than Mr. compromise bill. Mr. C. related a circumstancé not 


may it be,some shaft more deadly than the rest 
should be hurled at the American Eagle, and she 
should fall beneath the fatal blow, here, even here 
shal! she breathe her last sigh, and on this spot shall 
be uttered the last shout for liberty, [great cheering}. 

Fellow citizens, | have been called upon to speak 
of subjects-treated of by the distinguished gentle- 
man to whom I have before alluded, in Fanuei!l Hall. 
In doing this | shall endeavor to place fairly and im- 
partially before you the acts and motives, in refe- 
rence to the compromise, of that eminent statesman 
whom you delight to honor. 1am, fellow citizens, 
but a private individual; I neither hold nor desire to 
hold office; but humble as { am,I feel it an incum- 
bent duty to defend an absent friend whenever and 
by whomsoever misrepresented. 

The speech of the secretary of state treated of 
events aud circumstances that related to the com- 
promise actof 1833. Mr. Webster has ventured 
not only to attack the act itself, but the motives of 
the men who were the authors of it. I ask you, my 
fellow citizens, to notice the time when this attack 
is made: it isat a moment when elections are about 


to take place in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jer- | 


sey, Delaware, &c.; when it was impossible for Mr. 
Clay to receive notice in time, even were he at 
home, much less being absent, as he was known to 
be, to prevent its influence upon those elections bya 
reply. 

Mr. Clayton said he should not in the present state 
of his health, have ventured to contend against so 
gigantic a man as Daniel Webster, but for the sake 
of truth and justice; and for those, even he, humble | 
as he was, feared not to stand up in defence of an | 
esteemed and absent friend. | 

Mr. C. remarked that he served in the senate with | 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster for seven years.— | 
He was in the national councils at the time the com- 
promise act was passed; had an intimate knowledge 
of the circumstances attending the origin and pas- 
sage of that act, knew well the motives which ac- 
tuated Henry Clay in the distinguished part he took 
on that occasion, and he could not, nor would he, 
stand in silence and hear the motives of the man 
who stood a head and shoulders taller than any other 
statesman in this country impugned. Fellow citi- 
zens, I am one of those who voted for the compro- 
mise act,and I look upon that vote as one of the 
proudest acts of my life. 

Mr. Clayton was a member of the committee to | 
whom the subject was referred in the senate and was 
fully conversant with the reasons for introducing the 
bill into that body. These reasons he briefly stated. | 
In the early part of that session the president or se- | 
cretary of the treasury, offered his project of a ta- 
riff bill which was to raise but twelve millions of 
dollars by duties. It was referred to the committee 
of ways and means in the house of representatives, 
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soning. 


| Verplanck’s bill which was to reduce them at once, 
down to an average of 15 per cent., and would save 
|the manufacturer and operative from immediate, ut- 
_er, and hopeless ruin. 


| Mr. Clay communicated his views to Mr. Clayton. 
and other friends of the protective policy; he had. 


nothing to conceal; his object was the good of the 


country, and his motives were honest and patriotic. | 
| No man is more frank and undisguised than Henry | 


Clay. Honest and single hearted, he has no conceal- 
‘ments from his friends, scarcely from his enemies.— 
It was with no view to gratify his own ambition that 
he brought forward this measure, (the compromise 
act) but solely with a view to preserve the Ameri- 
/can system; to sustain the American manufacturer, 
‘the American mechanic, and the American farmer; 


and to save the American laborer from the ruinous | 
‘competition of the six pence a day labor of Europe.— 


| (Cheers. ] 

Now | know that if that act, (the compromise), 
| had not passed, Mr. Verplanck’s bill would;—a bill 
‘as I have before said, that would have reduced the 
duties at one to fifteen per cent. I will not stop to 
point out what must have been the ruinous conse- 
quences of the passage of this bill upon the country. 
You, my fellow citizens, are intelligent enough to per- 
preige what they must have been without my telling 
you. But whatever might have been the evils, and 
| the long train of bitter consequences attendant upon 
the passage of that bill, you were saved from them 
_by Henry Clay, and by nootherman. [Tremendous 
| cheering. ] 

Fellow citizens—who is it that has dared to hold | 
up that great statesman as having been inimical to | 


ithe interests of the manufacturer—to arraign him | 


before the bar of the public as the enemy of the! 


American system—that system of which he is justly | 


considered the father? Ido not come here to at-| 
tack Mr. Webster, but when he stands up and im- 
peaches the motives of Mr. Clay, I will venture to) 
inquire who itis that prefers the charge, and examine 
what pretensions he has to set himself up as the spe-_ 
cial champion of the American system? Why, I will 
tell you fellow citizens. [tis the very man who stood 
up, in 1824, as the advocate of what we consider Bri- 
tish interests. He it was who, at that time was the 
champion of free trade; while Henry Clay was as he 
has always been, the champion of the protective po- 
licy. ‘They stood as Fox and Pitt had stood in the 
British parliament, the great and eloquent advocates 
of their respective doctrines. 

Mr. Clayton would not do Mr. Webster injustice. 
Whatever doctrines he had entertained, he maintain- 
ed with extraordinary powers of eloquence and rea- | 
But it did not become him to attempt to ar- | 
raign Henry Clay before the American people—the 
man, around the edges of whose shining buckler the 
noble spirits of the land, and the champions of a pro- 


perhaps generally recollected: namely that the late 
honorable Hugh White, who was admitted to have 
_been an honest man, being summoned before a com- 
|mittee of the house of representatives, stated on 
oath, that at the time he was making out, as presi- 
dent pro tem. of the senate, a list of the committee 
_to whom the compromise bill was to be referred, he 
received a note from General Jackson expressing a 
desire to see him before he appointed that commit- 
tee, that he went to the white house and saw the 
president, who remonstrated against his putting Mr. 
Clayton on the committee, and wished it made up of 
men who were hostile to it, and in favor of Ver- 
planck’s bill; and on this subject he pressed Mr. 
White hard, though in vain. I put it to you said Mr. 
C. if General Jackson had Mr. Verplanck’s bill so 
much at heart. whether, with all his influence and 
that unscrupulous use of his power for which he was 
so distinguished, he would not as early have broken 
down the tariff and manufactures of the country, as 
he broke down the Bank of the United States? In 
that day his influence was almost resistless, none of 
his partisans daring to thwart his will, and I repeat 
‘that had it not been for Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
he would have laic the American system prostrate at 
his feet. 


| And now, my fellow citizens, after all that has 
_passed, as I was siiting by my own fire side I read, 
'and with no little surprise and regret, the speech of 
the secretary of state arraigning Henry Clay, who 
is one thousand miles off. I have shown you what 
the act and the motives that led to it were, and Il 
leave you to give your verdict upon the charge. Mr. 
C. said, he had served in the senate with both 
these distinguished men, and he felt bound to say 
that Mr. Clay had ever sustained with him and 
others of his friends, the character of an open 
hearted, frank, fearless, honest man. [Great cheer- 
ing. } 

Mr. Clayton said there was another subject of 


_deep importance to the country, upon which he felt 


it his duty to speak. Mr. Webster said in his Faneuil 
Hall speech that there could be no restoration of the 
currency without a national institution of some kind 
for this purpose. He concurred with the great states- 


_man, and honored him for making the declaration.— 


He knew there were many who thought the tariff 


' would restore prosperity to the country—that all the 


evils under which we are Jaboring are to be dispelled 
by this measure. He said he was not among the 
number who thus thought. I tell you, my fellow ci- 
tizens, said Mr. C that the tariff alone, without the 


aid of an institution that shall furnish a sound circu- 


lating medium, or regulate the currency, cannot re- 
store prosperity to the country, nor confidence among 
men. 

Thus far, he said, Mr. Webster and himself went 
together; but at this point their roads forked. He 
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thought he once knew Mr. Webstér’s opinions: he 
was formerly the champion and defender of the Bank 
of the United States. He was the man above-all 
others who resisted executive usurpation. Again in 
1837, shoulder to shoulder with Henry Clay, he op- 
sed the sub-treasury, and other governmental con- 
trivances as succedaneums for a National Bank. 

Mr. Clayton now read several extracts from 
speeches made by Mr. Webster in 1837, and at other 
times, Wherein he declared himself in favor of a 
National Bank, and opposed to the experiments pro- 

sed by the administration as substitutes. Among 
the objections made to these by Mr. W. was the 
fact that they were to be government institutions, and 
under the control and management of the federal 

overnment. Mr. C. then compared these opinions 
with those Jately expressed by Mr. W. in his Fanueil 
Hall speech, in favor of the government exchequer 
scheme recommended to congress last winter: and, 
if not the plan of Mr. W. himself, he had avowed 
his entire approval of it. You all know, said M. C. 
what that scheme was—an exchequer—a govern- 
ment bank with fifteen millions capital, and God 
knows how many more. How comes it about that 
he has abandoned his old notions of banking and has 





resorted to—lI will not say the very scheme he once 
so strenuously denounced, but bad as that was, one 
ten times worse? 
upon finance and banking, and knows that if tried, 
his exchequer scheme would restore a sound curren- 
cytothe country. | 

Now, said Mr. C., I have not so much knowledge 


on this subject as Mr. Webster, doubtless, but I have | 
citizen rich and poor. 


read and studied it pretty attentively for the last ten 
years, and I feel bound to say that this exchequer 
scheme is the very last I would propose. He looked 
upon it as a scheme of executive power. Instead of 
laying duties to meet public expenses, especially in 
a case of emergency, congress would authorise an 
increase of the capital of this exchequer, and go on 
using its funds until a debt equal to that of the Brit- 
ish nation might be accumulated. This scheme, Mr. 
C. said, had failed to gain the respect and support of 
any body of respectable men; and even “the corpo- 
ral’s guard” refused to stand by it. 

Mr. C. read further extracts from Mr. W’s speech 
in which he declared he went for a bank and noth- 
ing but a bank: now in his Fanueil Halli speech he 
says the idea of a national bank is an obsolete idea. 
How long, Mr. C. asked, has the idea been obsolete? 
We had had a bank, the charter of which was sign- 
ed by George Washington; we had had another 
signed by James Madison; and with these the coun- 
try had been for forty years prosperous. He declar- 


|of the public lands, another whig measure. 
He says he has read all the works ' 





ed himself satisfied with what had been tried and | wr ' 
found good, and that which was good enough for | temper of the comments on Mr. Webster, made by the gence equal to that of any other of his conspatriots. 


those old fashioned men, George Washington and 
James Madison, was good enough for him. There 
were some who pretended to be very wise and deep- 
ly read, who pronounced a national bank unconstitu- 


whig, and a true one. I can tell him that I too, am_ traitorous as flippant invective would have the public 
a whig—a Delaware whig—and one of the Blue, to believe. 
Hen’s Chickens, and defy him or any other Daniel} Now let us for a moment regard Mr. Webster 
come to judgment to read me out. He asks what is} when accepting office under general Hlarriscn. He 
to come of him? I can only say, J find private life; was at large to choose his post. He is human, and 
and attention to my professional business quite agree-| must be allowed to shew ‘‘the infirmity of noble 
able. For one, however, | should be sorry the coun-, minds.” He saw a vast theatre for exertion in two 
try should be deprived of his services, so long as he , departments of the government, the treasury and state 
is as good a whig as he was a few years ago.— departments. His persistent and sagacious analysis 
(Cheers. ) | of the subject, his thorough and masterly expositions, 
Mr, Clayton noticed and refuted various objections in repeated efforts in the senate, of all the principles 
toa national bank, ridiculing, with a good deal of of finance, and the distressing confusion of the mo- 
caustic satire, the idea of danger from the fact of netary system of the country, suggested to the suc- 
the stock being owned by foreign capitalists, so long cessful candidate for the presidency, the expediency 
as it was under our own control. of reclaiming the circulating medium of the nation 
On the subject of the bank, Mr. C. said he wish- from its wavering value and chaotic entanglement, by 
ed to be understood as speaking for himself alone. the superintending energies of this steady and full-fed 
He was like the soldier at Yorktown, who fought on mind. It was unquestionably a great field, and might 
his own hook. well have deserved the resources of this capacious 
Mr. C. noticed the remark of Mr. Webster, that reasoner; inestimable would have been the value in 
the tariff was passed by loco foco votes; in reply to all likelihood of his skill and experience in fixing 
which he said that the tariff was a whig measure; once more the standard of property, had he chosen 
and he showed why it was that some whigs were that scene for his efforts. Butat the same moment 
found voting against the last bill—because it had the other department offered a more splendid oppor- 
yielded, as they thought, to executive dictation, and tunity of durabletriumph; one less mixed—if at all 
given up the distribution of the proceeds of the sales mixed—with the perversions of party, and where 
| success would not be probably disputed as a fault or 
He then took up and discusssed the subject of the crime. That triumph would pass into international 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- history, and would outlive in steady brilliance the 
lic Jands and showed the importance of the measure ephemeral repute of a local or partisan merit. He 


| to those states involved in debt, and the advantages had before him the example of Hamilton, whose cre- 


to be derived from it by others not in debt, by pro- ative genius had moulded for an infant nation, im- 
viding for the education of the children of every, mersed in the revolutionary debt, in indemnities to 
the tories, in an unpaid civil list, and the arrearages 

He alluded to the late tremendous gathering of to her soldiers, schemes of finance so wise, so per- 
freemen to welcome Henry Clay at Dayton, Ohio fect,so comprehensive, that rapidly they disembar- 
and compared the remark of a loco foco paper that rassed the country of its engagements, infused confi- 
“it was a pretty smart meeting,” to the anecdote of dence at home and abroad, and have constituted ever 
the man who being refused admittance to Noah’s since the models fur every mode of wise manage- 
Ark, said he did’nt believe there was going to be any | ment in consimilar cases. Yet where is the reputa- 
thing more than ‘‘a smart shower after all.”” Great tion of that unmatched Secretary’s report? That 
laughter and cheering. | production, which it seems, it will take generations 

Mr. Clayton elosed by pronouncing an eloquent before it be generally comprehended, as was the case 
eulogium upon Mr. Clay, which reached the hearts with the reflections of Machiavel, Montesquieu, 
of the multitude who listened with unbroken, atten- Berkley and Bacon. Will that thorough and pro- 
tion to his remarks for two hours and who went away phetic treatise rate him in the general estimate, by 
delighted and edified. ‘the side of Jefferson, for his capacious policy mani- 
| fested by the purchase of Louisiana? No. Though 
its results were to the full as signal, the abstruse and 
‘impalpable nature, so far as the mass is concerned, 
or of the peculiar ability for such accomplishments, 
policy of proscribing Mr. Webster. Gladly would precludes any but a closet reputation for that kind of 
I have avoided the publicity of vindicating what is; Statesman. How few know of Morris, the financier 
deemed by me precious privileges of whig liberty, | of the revolution? and yet his patriotism was as ar- 
by this individual resistance of the substance and dent, his private sacrifices as great, and his intelli- 





Fhe following communication appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun, on the 8th inst: 
Mr. Epiror: I dissent from either the justice 


speakers in Monument square on Tuesday night; but! By selecting therefore the secretary of states’s 
in allowing his denunciation to pass unchallenged,; place, Mr. Webster sought a justifiable and laudable 
with my present conception of the ground-work of} opportunity of serving his country consistently with 
his conduct, I should be accessary to a thraldom of| his bestfame. His expositions of finance would in 


tional: doubtless these men were much wiser than | party, odious in itself and unwise in the eyes of every 
Washington and the other framers of the constitu-| one, who desires to retain as adherents ail who coin- 
tion, and knew better what that constitution was in-! cide as to political measures. Besides, there is no 
tended to be than those who made it. other form of staying the prejudice which those 

Mr. Clayton spoke of the institution called the |speakers have thus sought toexcite or augment.— 


time be light of common day with his party, and none 
would heed their source in the Babel of competition- 
ary disquisitions on that subject. His fearless, sound 
and master commentaries on the constitution would 
sink into the text; and with a few generations his 
fame would fade, as all must, which is earned on 


‘any such thing. 


United States Bank, in Chesnnt street, as nothing but | Their sneers, invectives or bewailments—the latter 


a state bank. He never believed this bank could or 
would perform the functions of a national bank. He 
did not desire to censure any one—he did not cen- 
sure any one—but he had a right to say that he not 
only never had confidence in that institution himself, 





and had never owned a dollar of its stock or dealt 


the distilment of politician sincerity—have taken an} evanescent subjects. Suchetforts are but the sunsets 
artificial sanction from the fact, that they who utter- | of intellect; time is full of them, and they so rival 
ed them spoke by the invitation of the central com- each other, that all distinction is unattainable. But 
mittee, and would, whilst unanswered by any whig. as the negotiator of the boundary question, whose 
be regarded as having undergone the assay and stamp difficulties had menaced the concord of the two great 
of the mint, before being ventured as currency.— marii‘ime nations of the world, and as the incorpora- 





with it in any manner, but he had expressed his want | Now Ihave every proper respect for these gentle-, tor intothe international code of the new rule-of 


of confidence in it to his friends. 
it would not perform the functions of a national ban 
Since it was managed by the same men, and had the 
same capital, assets, &c., he had given his reasons 
by comparing it to a seventy-four gun ship upon a 
mill pond. Upon the ocean she could perform the 
duties of a national ship; but upon a mill pond with 
the same compliment of men, the same armament, 
the same assets, if you please, all she could do would 
be to go piking up the pond, and then come perching 
down again. 

Mr. Clayton spoke of Mr. Ewing’s bill or plan, 
sent to congress at the extra session, and comment- 
ed on Mr. Webster’s remark, that the objection 
made to that bill was a theoretical objection, and 
that the omission to exercise a power was not a sur- 
render of the power. In reply to his observations 
he read further paragraphs from one of his former 
Speeches. Well did he remember this masterly 
speech, which he said, was made by Mr. Webster, 
When he was a true whig. He did not say he was 
notone now. He (Mr. W.) says he is a Massachu- 
setts whig—there were none better; and he says if 
any one attempts to read him out of the party, they 
must take care that they do not get out first. Now, 
my fellow citizens, said Mr. C., I shall not attempt 
l hope Mr. Webster will long be a 


When asked why l 





men as individuals; but I do not intend being made | positive law, flowing from the general principal of 


, to redeem their issues because of their assurance,| mutual equity, connected with the ‘‘Creole” case, 


founded on a very natural probability, that they will| Mr. Webster had a right to expect that history would 
be sanetioned by him whom they have installed as become his guardian, and the civilized world in its 
the president of the institution. I also want the judgment in all time the dispenser of lasting fame 
other countersign. In plain language, my vote isnot, and approval. The ability of a party leader wouid 
at the service of a party which expels from its ranks, thus become statesmanship; and his reasoning be in 
those who agree in sentiment on general principles, | futurity words of authority in the collisions of nation- 
but may not choose for tle leader him who has the al sovereignties. Surely this was a high and meri- 
sanction of the great majority. Itis the privilege of torious object of ambition; can even envy slight its 
Mr. Webster to dislike Mr. Clay if he sees fit; per- claim? 

haps he may have justifications that meet not the Withsuch grand an] lofty motives then, we assume 
public eye and are unsuited to it; yet if he advocates that Mr. Webster, selected the position of secretary of 
the standard measures of the party, he is nevertheless state. Such oceasions in diplomacy are rare. After 
awhig. For aught I care, he may be the rival of the inception of his duties with general satisfaction, 
Mr. Clay. He 1s none the less a whig. He mayde- the melancholy death of the president accidentally 
sire to compel his rival to submit their respective cast authority in the hands of the vice president, 
claims to a national convention, or otherwise refuse whom none had chosen or voted for with any refer- 
to enlist in supporting him who thus disrespects the ence to such contingency. Ashburton is announced 
feelings of a mmority in their common party. He as the delegated envoy to this government, a man of 
has a right to do so, and is none the lessa whig for approved judgment, kindly feelings to our institu- 
so doing, than was general Harrison in 1840. And tions, and estimated competeney. The secretary en- 
to all who are capable of not being zealots, and will gages in the perfect comprehension of his task—fits 
appreciate the natural desires of a political career himself in all bis details—meditates his striking illus- 
of unsurpassed ability and coherency of principles, trations of the equities of international law, and in 
this independent assertion of his claims to eonsider- scheme after scheme co-operates in the fabrication 
ation, wiil not be viewed as quite so presumptuous or of measures to reinstate the nationa] currency and 
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credit. He solicits the sernples of Mr. Tyler, and | has received from Mr. Clay’s friends? Will it be de- resignation. I understand more: that coupled 


endeavors with ali his influence to persuade that 
functionary to accede to the views of the leading men 
in the whig party. But in that, the machinations of 
others foiled him. Whatnext? His coadjutors, dis- 
gusted with their impressions of the shifting and un- 
ceriain, and influenced scruples of the president de 
facto, throw up their offices and retire. It wasa 
matter of pride and sensibility with them founded on 
on the notion that they were to regard the incumbent of 
the presidency as the exponent of principles which endan- 
gered the success of their own, and which they supposed 
they shaved with hin. Now I conceive, Mr. Webster 
had no such estimate of an accidental president. He 
confidently felt that such an unforeseen officer might 
embark in any inconsistencies he thought proper 





without at all compromising the consistency of his 
secretary, who had the tempting occasion of being | 


engaged in a negotiation of destined celebrity and ji- | footing, not a whig principle? Wherein is Mr. Web- | terwards held and holds. 


nied that Mr. Clay has been long accustomed to mis- 
treat him in this particular? I can agree with the 
secretary on each debateable point. 
Look to Mr. Webster’s speech. 
as to measures of policy? On what points is it sus- 
ceptible of remarks? Clearly he is in the van as to 
whigism in point of doctrine. Who has ventured so 
far in disowning repudiation? And yet, last night, in 
his usual handsome manner, Mr. Wallis laid it down 
as the discriminating test from loco focoism, a readi- 


Is it ambiguous 


ness to endure and impose taxation for the liquida- | 


tion of our honest contracts. Was the exchequer bill 
a loco foco favorite? Is the tariff for protection, 


these ‘divorcing’ resolutions of the Massachuset 
convention are with the nomination of Mr. Clay, he 
will not be drawn in that form into the support of 
one whom he deems not altogether consistent on th, 
subject of the tariff principle in past time, and 
sibly from the unexpressed grounds of a determineq 
opposition, until concluded by a national convention 
to this forced sustainment of his public rival] and 





} 


} 


‘ 


private enemy. For one, tradyced as Mr. Webster 
has been by the partisans of the western statesmay 
it is quite natural—day, it would be out of nature to 
expect otherwise—that he should view with great 
aversion all his own efforts ripening into a reward 


broadly avowed, a loco foco measure or favorite with | for a bitter rival. 
y 


that party in general? Are re-arrangements of our 


There are those who will dispute the enmity of 


commercial treaties, through the instrumentality of} Mr. Clay to Mr. Webster, and will refer to his re. 
retaliatory duties, so as to give our commerce a fair | commendation of him to the cabinet position he af. 


It is well known that 


terest to induce his remaining in an unagreeable post ster’s speech or conduct reproachable? It is asked,|such a course was unavoidable by Mr. Clay, this 
in other particulars. Could Mr. Webster express) why has he not denounced Mr. Tyler? That would distinction being the desert of the northern states. 


his opinion of Mr. Tyler without incurving dismissal? 
Cui bono? Was not the president’s confidence essen- | 
tial to the successful fulfilment of the duties of nego-— 
tiation? What next? Right beneath the nose of the 
secretary is established a print, the Independent,” in 
the avowed advocacy of Mr. Clay, whose columns, 
day by day, indulge in the grossest calumny of Mr. 


Webster’s motives and character private and public.'! joy of victory, Perry suppressed the recreant be-. 


Another print, the ‘Louisville Journal,” a staunch | 
and zealous Clay paper, on loose information publish- | 


vice, a libel of the most shameful traduction, and | 
endangering his domestic happiness if it could have | 
been at all credited. The lust of office is assigned in 
ali the whig press, almost, as the reason for his conti- | 
nuance as secretary! What is human nature, and is 
Mr. Webster not human? Is such a line of conduct, 
not publicly reprobrated by any prominent whig, ofa 
kind to estrange him from the leader whose press and | 
partizans are thus vituperative? Under what bond of | 
endurance did nature place him and his_ superiority, | 
that he must secede and forego splendid advantages, 
involving no compromise of principle, to mark his 
sense of a deviation he could not-control, and which 
no doubt he did not regard as the errancy of a 
selected president? Indeed this is asking rather too 
much for Mr. Clay. A president chosen as the ex- 
ponent and representative of defined principles, 
might well, nay, ought to be abandoned, when per- 
verting his oflice in rebrobation and exclusion of mea- 
sures upon which he was clected, and it is endanger- 
ing the cause of truth to countenance by one’s friend- 
ly services in assistance, this treachery and fraud.— 
But as the case differs, the principle does. It is 
not in the power of one not chosen by the people and 
unenjoying their political confidence to insert varia- 
tions into the text and pass his gloss for their doctrine. 
There was no necessity for Mr. Webster to abandon 
the negotiation of the treaty, that his authority might) 
not be supposed to authenticate the vetoes of an ac- 
cident. for those vetoes the whig party are respon- | 
sible, in having, in mistaken cupidity for the vote of 
Virginia, offered a bribe which has purchased their 
own punishment. 





What next? The pressing embarrassment of the 
finances renders indispensable some effort to adjust 
the currency. Mr. Webster projects the only at- 
tainable measure under the casualty of such a presi- 
dent, and in a project of singular simplicity and pro- 
mise, asks the support of a whig congress to the 
principte, that in some form or other the government 
is bound to provide a good currency. How is it 
treated? With contumelious neglect or jealous con- 
dempation; and he who has most consistently and ef- 
fectively resisted executive encroachment, is de- 








have been a very discreet course to have finished the 
treaty. Does he not say that he has dissuaded the 
vetoes? Does he exculpate in any single particular 
the censurable points of Mr. Tyler’s administration? 


Could it be expected he should unburthen all his 


opinions of the president, after the confidence he has 
enjoyed for the completion of the treaty? In the 


havior of Elliottsin the engagement, from his official 


report. 


could aver truth against a fallible friend? By the 
statement of his principles, Mr. Webster continues 


his whig allegiance and leaves his reprobation to a. 
decorous and unavoidable inference. All who agree 


that he could maintain office for the consummation 
of the treaty, must likewise admit the propriety of 
an entire reserve as to the culpable particulars of Mr. 
Tyler’s administration. There is generosity due to 
even an enemy, if you have enjoyed his hospitality. 


Is Mr. Webster still to continue in the cabinet, . 
_may be the next anxious enquiry. 
‘clearly perceive an adequate motive for his remain- 


| hope not; yet I 


ing. It will be remembered that the British envoy 
disclaimed authority to bind his government on the 
principtes of the “Creole” case, in reply to a letter 
of Mr. Webster, which the English statesman conced- 
ed was new in many of its views, and written with 
surprising perspicuity and power. He said, however, 
with a broad intimation of a favorable consideration of 
them, that he would submit them to his home govern- 
ment, in the hope (the manner of expression strongly 
conveyed belief) that the doctrines of the great pub- 
licist. the secretary, might be in the main acknow- 
ledged as of obligatory force. So, overtures were 
also made for the adjustment of the Oregon dispute, 
which were accepted in like friendly temper. It is 
very natural Sir. Webster should desire to await these 
issues, especially that of the “Creole” case. A favo- 
rable settiement of that difficulty in pursuance of the 


asserted maxims of international equity wil! infallibly 
He will | 


rank him in the highest grade of civilians. 
not only deserve the honor, but he will receive it; 
and his name will be coeval and accompany the pris- 
ciples whenever the contingencies of sovereignties 
shall renew a similar discussion. 

It seems to give great offence that Mr. Webster 
has seen proper to remark with some severity on the 
whig convention of Massachusetis. It certainly was 
an unnecessary and impolitic line of proceeding, but 


tural one. Mr. Webster erred in supposing, first, 
that,the contumeclious manner in which he had been 
treated by Mr. Clay’s friends and presses, was pre- 
sent and felt by that respectable body; so that when 


pounced in his plan as having attempted an experi-| he perceived the nomination of Mr. Clay, unaccom- 


ment hazardous to liberty. 


This was the alarm of} panied by any kind of consideration of himself, he 
soine, whilst others treated it as too ‘“‘unlicked” and | naturally supposed it a reflection upon his own beha- | 
st other 


This shlows the natural leaning of the hu-' 
es, of the greatest intellect and champion of whig | man heart; and I ask what man would not have over- | 
principles, who has been halfa century in their ser-| boiled with indignation at the ungenerousness which 


| 


man, and one he could not accept himself. But wil] 
it be pretended that the reciprocal intercourse hag 
not been marked by a lofty, and assumed assertion 
of superiority by the favorite of the majority of the 
whigs—a course more objectionable among equals 
than the contumelies of a declared foe? I am not 
insensible to the due claims of Mr. Clay, yet it is 
not treason—and if it is, I claim the crime—to insist 
for Mr. Webster, that he shall as well be indulged in 
rivalry of Mr. Clay, as General Harrison was. That 
the party may chance to be distracted, is no conside- 
ration with one who would hold his self-respect vio- 
lated by yielding, without arbitration, to the preten- 
sions of a political rival. It is true we have seen 
proper in this state to nominate Mr. Clay, without 
any kind of reference to the aspirations of others, 
and for one I concurred in it. But the question is, 
was that just to Mr. Webster? And has he no right 
to complain, that thus the track was pre-occupied in 
an indelicate manner to embarrass his pretensions by 
an indispositicn to contest the nomination? If aclass 
of politicians abjure conventions, they have no right 
to complain of that dissatisfaction which has pledged 
itself to no submission. Let Mr. Clay yield to the 
determination of a national convention, and Mr. Web- 
ster ought to be satisfied. His dignity will thus be 
met with proper notice, and he can join in the sup- 
port of a bitter enemy by the principles of a fair 
compact, and not seem to be driven into it by his 
destitution of rival support. Thus, he will be ena- 
bled to bear himself with suitable independency and 
pride, should his political rival be successful, and 
shouid the one see proper to mix him in the adminis- 
tration, or the other to be so mixed. 

Can any one deny that during the extra session the 
conduct of Mr. Clay was so menacing and imperious, 
that Sir. Webster or any other equal might well in- 
sist that such a disposition, if indulged, might very 
well suit the leader of an army, but was wholly in- 
consistent with the due rights of colleagued men of 
eminence in the sustainment of specific principles. If, 
theref.re, besides whatever alienation Mr. Webster 
may have experienced from the reported ill terms 
subsisting between himself and Mr. Clay, we add the 
natural unwillingness that an equal is sure to feel at 
the stubborn self-dependence of Mr. Clay and his 
friends, which three years ahead seeks to pre-occu- 


‘py the ground by his nomination without at all con- 


as I comprehend the train of his censure, a very na-_ 


} 
' 


| 


| 


sulting, in convention, either the feelings or claims 
of others, we need not besurprised that Mr. Webster 
should retain his principles, but refuse to advocate 
them for the benefit of a haughty and presumptuous 
rival. The apparent patriotism of those in this out- 
cry against the secretary for not having resigned, 
will, on examination, be found adulterate with some 
of that eagerness for individual assurance of hopes of 
a selfish kind te be gratified in the future, which 
overlooks the prerogatives of others. A century 
will elapse before any negotiator will have such an 


feeble for consideration. This was very magnani-| vior, especially when that nomination was accompa- | Opportunity for fame as Mr. Webster has effectively 
mous and conciliatory! Was it not to pass a censure | nied by a proclamation of divorce of the whig party | 
at once on his motives in remaining in the cabinet;| from Mr. Tyler, without any gentle manifestation of | (tae ? tha cdntiendld Which that “ene ts te 
cr to declare the impossibility of any measure being | subsisting confidence in himself. So by the work-;| \4ay some or the con ohY y 


originated for the benefit of the country that was not of| ings of a natural resentment, he thought himself re- 

Clay perantage? Ido not mean to say its rejection | flected on, and the meed of the state inconsiderately 

so argued or implied; but—it is useless to deny it—it| and ungratefully passed over to the individual whose 
D “4 


was cniertained as a measure from an enemy. 


It | organs had been industrionsly blackening his charac- 
was determined in factious hostility. that the patient) ter and defaming his motives. 


1 do not doubt that 


should receive his medicine but from a particular | this natural suspicion of that convention was wholly 


hand. 
doctor. 


The cure was dreaded, if Ciay was not the; undeserved. I do not suppose it could knowingly 


have been brought to pre-judge him, and in this indi- 


it is not pretended that all minds would choose to} rect course to deal a blight on the chiefest pride of 


court glory at the expense of such restraint as Mr. 
Webster must needs have endured. 1 hat is not the 
question. ‘The issue is, was it criminal, dishonest or 

wes we ? > oaths rile 1 oY < 7 
unpatriotic for a whig to retain office under such 
circumstances? : 

2, Is it unnatural or unreasonable that Mr. Web- 
ster should resent the slanderous disparagement he 





| the Bay State. 


€ 


voree from Mr. Tyler, | understand him to repel 
such a proceeding as reflectively imposing the ne- 
cessity in the past for a relinquishment of office, and 
in a manner to vindicate himself and all the minis- 
terial se: vants of the government from unavoidable 


Again, when Mr. Webster protests against the di- 





| used; and what principle has he compromised? He 


naturally is willing to retort on the friends of Mr. 


considerate and unjust as to assail him with when in- 
capable of reply. Was there any open reproof then, 
at this unpatriotic, wn- Whig, ungrateful, impairment 
of the personal consideration and influence of Mr. 
Webster? It has been told me to-day, that the sec- 
retary has inconsistently and discreditably enforced 
the illiberal and illegal removals of printers, at the 
instance of the president, for their zealous sustain- 
ment of Mr. Clay. I want to know the facts and 
dautes—of these [ am ignorant as well as of the whole 
matter. A WHIG. 





From the North Carolina Standard. 
Dinner to the hon. John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lino, at Shocco Springs, Warren co. North Caro- 
lina, September 2, 1842. 
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——e Ta at ke q 2 
Our distinguished guest, accompanied by the hon. 


M. Saunders and the hon. J. R. J. Daniel, arriv- 
at Shoceo about 10 o’clock, under the escort of a 
mmittee appointed to receive him, and met from 
a nd respectable party there assembled a 

ost cordial and enthusiastic reception. The short- 
ae the notice—it having been receiving only 
thirty-six hours previous to the day of the dinner— 
rendered it utterly impossible that even the citizens 
of our own county could be generally informed of 
the time appointed for the festival: yet such was the 
anxiety of the people to see and do honor to this il- 
jystrious statesman, that by 12 o’clock from seven 
hundred to a thousand persons had assembled, all of 
whom expressed the most profound regret that their 
friends and neighbors could not be present to par- 

e with them of the great intellectual feast. Ne- 

yer did public servants receive a more heartfelt tri- 
pute of respect and admiration from any portion of 
our people. Even those of our opponents who were 

resent, left the feast with more than wonted kind- 
ness in their hearts and words of praise upon their 
lips. The unaffected simplicity of manners—the 
urity of heart and the rectitude of purpose, so ma- 
nifest to all who know Mr. Calhoun, however slight- 
ly, won for him a place in the affections of all pre- 
sent. The ladies, God bless them! looked fairer 
and lovelier than ever, while their blushing cheeks 
and excited manner told how anxious they were to 
honor him whose spotless private character affords 
so bright an example to the statesman and the citi- 


zen. 

At 2 o’clock the company sat down to a sumptu- 
ous feast, prepared by the worthy proprietress of 
Shocco Springs; at which the hon. John Branch pre- 
sided, assisted by the following named gentlemen as 
vice presidents: Weldon N. Edwards, Daniel ‘Tur- 
ner, Geo. D. Baskerville, Edmund D. McNair, Gus- 
ton Perry, Wood ‘T. Johnson, Jas. S. Battle Sam’) 
L. Arrington, Thos. 1 Hicks, W. W. Young, Wm. 
H. Gray, Joho J. Beil, A. A. Austin. 

After the cloth was removed,the regular toasts 
were announced by the president and vice presidents, 
and drank by the company with great enthusiasm: 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

1. The constitution of the United States: Formed | 
by the wise and good men who achieved our revolu- | 
tion: let it not be destroyed in a moment of passion, 


cheering to the soldier and the statesman. 


dent took occasion to refer briefly, but forcibly, to 


13. The American fair: Whose smiles are alike | 
[ Haste to the Wedding.] 
In announcing the fifth regular toast, the presi- 


the services of our distinguished guest, and to ex- 
press the sincere conviction, that those who were 
then assembled to honor a faithful public servant, 
would be as ready to condemn him when wrong as 
they were toapplaud him when right. 
When the cheering had subsided, Mr. Calhoun 
rose and addressed the company for about an hour 
in his own peculiar, sententious and lucid manner. 
He entered into a brief history of the parties, which 
originating in the convention which framed the con- 
stitution, had retained their distinctive characteris- 
tics down to the present day. He reviewed the po- 
licy of the followers of Alexander Hamilton, whom 
he complimented as one of the brightest luminaries 
of our revolutionary era, and proved that they had 
ever looked to high taxes, union of bank and _ state, 
and a near assimiation of our form of government | 
to that of Great Britain, as the most desirable: while 
the republican party, with few occasional excep- | 
tions, had advocated the opposite policy of ‘free 

trade—low duties—no debt—separation from banks | 
—economy—retrenchment—and strict adherence to | 
the constitution.” As we hope to be able to furnish | 














that none but its author can do it justice. 


timent: 


the friends of constitutional liberty. 

A. A. Austin, Esq., of Halifax, one of the vice- 
presidents, was now called on for a toast, and gave 
the 

Hon. R. M. Saunders—always the able and fear- 
less champion of democratic principles: the zeal and 
ability with which he has sustained her interests, are 


his reward. 

Loud and long continued cheering succeeded this 
toast; and when it had subsided, Gen. Saunders ad- 
dressed the meeting for half an hour in his most im- 
pressive and effective manner, concluding his remarks 
with the following sentiment: 





toaccomplish the designs of party. 
| Music—Hail Columbia. 
2. The memory of Washington. 
| Washington’s March. 

3. The principles of "98 and 99: Founded upon a 
true interpretation of the constitution, sustained by 
the most illustrious statesmen of our revolutionary 
era: their maintenance in their original purity is es- 
sential tothe preservation of our free institutions. 

[.Warsetlles Hymn. 

4. The memory of Jefferson. 

{ Jefferson’s March. 

5. John C. Calhoun: In early manhood the ardent 
champion of his country’s rights: in his maturer 
years the stern foe of monopolies and domestic ty- 
ranny, however distinguished; at all times and under 
all circumstances the patriot and statesman: N. Ca- 
rolina admires his character, and will remember his 
services. | Hail to the Chief. 


6. Agriculture, the great interest of the union: It 
asks not the protection of government, but depends 
on the smiles of Heaven and the industry of the 
people. [ Speed the Plough. 

7. Commerce: Al}lit asks is ‘‘Free trade and sai- 
lors’ rights:” Let its friends beware lest the advo- 
cates of protection clip its wings and destroy its use- 
fulness. [ Music. 

8. A protective tariff: The worst foe to agricul- 
ture and commerce—agrarianism in its most odious 
form, which robs the many to distribute the spoils to 
a favorite few. [ Music. 

9. E Pluribus Unum: Eternity to the motto, and 
victory to the flag that bears it. 
[ Star-spangled Banner. 


The veto power—its firm exercise by the presi- 


. dent in restraint of bad laws—and by the people in 


condemnation of faithful representatives. ‘The first 
is heard in the capitol—the second sounds the death 
knell of whiggery at the ballot boxes. 


F. A. Ezell, Esq., was next called on and toasted 
the 

Hon. J. R. J. Daniel—the able and feariess advo- 
cate of the enduring principles of "98 and 99: North 
Carolina delights to honor him. 

Mr. Daniel responded briefly to the above; and 

George D. Baskerville, Esq. gave the 

Hon. Charles Shepard—The democracy of North 
Carolina will be proud to call him again into their 
service. 

This toast was received by the company with 
great applause, when Mr. Shepard rose and enchain- 


with one of the finest bursts of eloquence we ever 
listened to, and concluded with the following toast: 

The county of Warren—The ancient bulwark of 
Carolina republicanism: it adheres to its own princi- 
ples in doing honor to their great defender. 


Thos. Harris, Esq. of Halifax, gave 
The distinguished president of the day—the hon. 
John Branch, the able advocate of the rights of the 


ored son, and delights to cherish him. 


company for the manner in which this toast was re- 
ceived, and offered the following sentiment: 


act out the principles we have this day so enthusias- 
tically professed. 





10. Andrew Jackson, ex-president of the United 
States: who, having filled the measure of his coun- 
try’s glory, is now content to spend the remainder of 
his days in the calm and tranquil enjoyment of the 
blessings of that government which he has so much 
adorned, by a jong and illustrious life of public ser- 
Vices, {| Jackson’s March. 

ll. The principle of distribution. which gives to 
the states that which the wants of the government 
require to be supplied by taxation: A policy at war 
with every dictate of prudence and economy. 

[ Music. 


12. The republican banner: Inscribed, in the lan-| 


guage of our distinguished guest. with ‘Free trade— 


low duties—no debt—separation from banks—econo- | 


my—retrenchment—and strict adherence to the con- 
stitution. | Campbells are coming. 


| Weldon N. Edwards, Esq., being called on, gave 
| ur sister state, South Carolina—Well is she en- 
| titled to the gratitude of the whole Union for her 
rich contribution of genius and talent to the coun- 
| cils of the nation. — 

Sent by hon. Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama. 

King’s Mountain and Eutaw—The bloody fields of 
the fame of the two Carolinas, and the monuments 
of their enduring devotion to human liberty. 

By R.C. Pritchard, 

Juhn C. Calhoun—Unspotted in private, unia- 
peachable in public life; in war our heroic guide, in 
| peace our safest counsellor; mighty in genius, yet 
|simple in character; vast in thought, yet practical in 

administration—the people have marked hin as the 
man for the times. 











Nathanie] Macon—the wise, the virtuous, and the | 
patriotic: may his name be forever remembered by | 


appreciated by North Carolina; and he will receive | 


ed the attention of the audience for half an hour, | 


people: North Carolina claims him as her own hon- | 


The president briefly returned his thanks to the, 


May we be ever ready when our country calls, to | 
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By one of the company, 

The proviso to the bil! distributing the proceeds of 
the public lands—If wrong, it should never have 
been adopted; if right, it should never have been re- 
pealed. The whig party may select either horn of 
the dilemma. 

Many other toasts were drank, but have not been 
furnished for publication. Letters from many gen- 
tlemen who had been invited to attend, were receiv- 
ed, generally declining in consequence of their great 
anxiety to return home after so protracted a session 
of congress. 

The festivities of the day were closed with a ball, 
and all passed off with the utmost harmony and good 
feeling. 

The only regret expressed by any one present du- 
ring the day was that we could not have had a lon- 
ger notice, that thousands might have been present 
instead of hundreds to enjoy the scene. 

Letters of acknowledgement were received from 
various gentlemen invited, but who did not attend 
the dinner, as Silas Wright, jr., James Buchanen, A. 
Rencher, J. Thompson, Louis D. Henry, W. W. 
Payne, Tho. H. Benton, Thomas Ritchie and others. 





_Avpress or Mr. Berrien. The hon. J. M. Ber- 
rien of the senate of the United States, lately pub- 


lished an address to the people of Georgia, in which 
the public with his whole speech in a short time, we yi. aah 
will not attempt a further sketch of it, tg Seg oy | the attention of congress within the past year. 

Mr. Cal- | f : 
houn concluded his remarks with the following sen- | sneaks as follows: The vote which I felt it my daty 


he reviews the leading topics which have engaged 
On the subject of Mr. Everett’s nomination, he 


|to give on the nomination of Mr. Everett, as minis- 
ter to Great Britain, is the next measure which the 
legislature of Georgia has deemed worthy of cen- 
sure. ‘The majority of that honorable body have 
| supposed. that the rejection of this nommation would 
have given an efficient check to opinions unfavora- 
| ble to southern interests in relation to slavery—and 
ithey censure the vote for his confirmation as not 
| truly representing the wishes of either political par- 
ity in Georgia. With great respect for those who 
have expressed it, [ think this supposition is erro- 
neous in both particulars. The abolition party were 
-anxiously expecting the rejection of this nomimation 
| in the hope of turning it to advantage, and the jour- 
nals of the day will serve to show whata flame it 
| would have lighted up in the northern, eastern and 
'middle states, among those who were not the advo- 
;cates of abolition, nor friendly to those who were, 
but who claimed the right to think on the subject of 
‘slavery as their consciences, their associations and 
| their education had taught them, without being dis- 
qualified on that account for holding office under the 
‘federal government. Mr. Everett is a citizen of a 
state, where under the influence cf causes uncon- 
‘nected with the morality of the question, slavery 
| had ceased to exist before he entered on the theatre 
(of life. The circumstances of his position, his as- 
| sociations, his education, were all caiculated to give 
ihim different views on that subject from those 
|which we entertained. Had he been born and edu 
;cated among us, our views and his would probably 
ihave been identical. As it is, it is true, that in the 
course of a pelitical canvass in which he was a can- 
didate and in the discharge of his official duties as 
|governorof Massachusetts, he expressed Opinions 
which conflict with ours in relation to the right of 
‘congress to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 


states, and as to the admission of territories into the 
union, where slavery prevailed. But he was an 
early, I believe the earliest, and certainly one of the 
most decided advocates on the floor of congress, of 
the rights of the south—of their exclusive richt to 
determine the question of slavery for themselves 
, when to the astonishment of the more timid or more 
‘prudent of his eastern brethren, he declared his 
readiness to shoulder his musket in the defence of 
i them. 

Besides, the question presented to me, as an Ame- 
rican senator, acting under an obligation to support 
ithe constitution, was this: Whether a man whose 
opinions on the subject of slavery, were opposed to 
|mine, was for that cause alone, disqualitied from 
i holding an office, for which I was compelled to ad- 


| mit, as every body else did, that in other respects he 
was eminently qualified. No such test could be 
found in the constitution, and in my judgment. it 
was the ultraism of human weakness, for a southern 
;man to attempt to interpolate it there. We could 
‘have succeeded then, for southern whiz senators 
| would have been sustained by an almost undivided 
| vote of the opposition, acting as a party, though ma- 
I ny of them carried their hostility toslavery, further 
ithan Mr. Everett did. But the recoil would have 
‘been tremendous. If with us, hostility to Slavery 
| was a disqualification for office, would not our breth- 
ren of the non-slave holding states have attached the 
same disqualification to its advocates? Neither pre- 
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tence finds any warrant in the constitution. The list 


of disqualifications, too, might have been increased. | 


Some of us entertain peculiar opinions in relation to 
our federal charter. We are state’s right men, un- 
ionists,—nullifiers. These several opinions are ho- 
nestly entertained, avowed and acted upon. They 
are more intimately connected too with our federal 
relations, than those abstract opinions on the subject 
of slavery. What would have been our feelings, if 
a distinguished citizen of the south, eminently quali- 
fied for ‘a high office, to which he was nominated, 
should have been rejected by our non-slave holding 
brethren, because he entertained them?—if the mes- 
sages of our executive magistrates. the publications 
which had been made in the heat of a political can- 
vass, had been ransacked to fix upon him, some opi- 
nion in politics, orin morals repudiated by them? I 
am myself a slave holder, at least as deeply inte- 
rested in checking the progress of abolition, as those 
who question the correctness of my conduct on this 
occasion; for the whole productive property, to which 
I look for the support of a numerous family, con- 
sistsof slaves, and the land which they cultivate. 
Beyond my personal labor, I have no other resource. 
Ihave every motive, therefore, as a southern man, 
and a slaveholder, to resist the spread of abolition. 
It was as such, that I iooked at this question. It was 
as a southern man, and a slaveholder, that I voted 
for Mr. Everett. It did more to check abolition, 
than any vote I had an opportunity of giving. It 
manifested a determination to exclude the subject of | 
slavery from the senate chamber. 


because we desire to approve in the warmest manner 
the sentiments he expressed on the sacredness of 
pledges of public faith. The states must pay their 
debis or stand disgraced—justly disgraced, before 
the world. But of the rest of gen. HamiLron’s sug- 
gestions, about a national paper currency, whether 
by bank or exchequer, we need not say, we have no 
favorable opinion. We doubt if general H. is well 
aware of the mighty change in the public mind on 
the subject of our banking history—he has been al- 
most out of the current of our politics for four or 
‘five years—he does not know that even Mr. Cray, 
daring as he is, is scarcely bold enough to repeat the 
old fashioned speeches about “‘genaral JacKson’s 
war on the bank;”—there are few who do not look 
back at that conflict with a feeling of deep gratitude 
to the then president, for saving the union from the 
disgrace of that unparalelled bankruptcy. General 
H. repeats the old denunciations, as if they could 
any longer find a response in our reason. ‘‘Regulate 
the currency” again too—and ‘“‘a currency of equal 
value,” and all this notwithstanding the lessons of 
the past and the frown of the present! 


General H. still speaks as men spoke in 1837— 
still thinks reverently of the exploded impostures of 
the credit system—still yearns after the ‘‘aliquid vas- 
tum infinitumque”’ of shinplaster expansion—still be- 
lieves that the medicine for broken credit is more 
promises—still holds that all things are possible to 
financiering. We need not say that ig all these 
things we widely differ from him. We @o not be- 
lieve that paper money is a good tihng, or a desira- 





It deeply concerns us to keep this question from 
the halls of congress. Not with my consent, or by 
any agency of mine, shall itever come there. It is 
under our own bright southern sun, around our own 
domestic altars, that it should alone be discussed.— 
I know that senators from the south, who abstained 
from voting on this nomination, participated in these 
views, and would have acted upon them, if their 
votes had been necessary to sustain it—and one dis- 
tinguished southern senator, whose devotion tosouth- 
ern rights has never been questioned, who felt con- 
strained from his particular position to vote against 
Mr. Everett’s confirmation, transmitted to me, soon 
after, a voluntary and unsolicited written assurance 
of his approbation of my course. 

Those who censure this vote are, I am sure, under 


ble. We do not believe that the federal govern- 
ment, whose revenues at this time fall far short of 


tasked them. No human ingenuity, no eloquence. 
even the most divine, could ever so dazzle or cop, 
found or bewitch men from all common sense =f 
propriety, or principle, as to awe or argue them into 
the monstrous proposition which it pleases him to 
advocate; which through the entire scope of his 
speech, is but this—that, whatever the obliquities of 
Mr. TYLeEr’s course,whatever his faithlessness, what. 
ever his open, avowed hostility to them, now Con: 
stantly declared, and though at this very instant his 
official organs are constantly declaring that he neve, 
was any thing but a true and faithful democrat, yet it be. 
comes the whig party, and is their solemn duty, to 
give him their undivided support, and to sustain his 
as a whig administration. . 


The main topic, which he urges almost ever 
where through the discourse, is union, harmony, con. 
ciliation, forbearance; things which under any ex. 
tremity of meditated mischief or provocation, he 
considers the whigs most culpable in not havin 
practised towards one whom, till his treachery took 
the most violent form, they did all they could to con. 
ciliate—a conciliation all on one side, as to Mr. Ty. 
LER and his followers. and which Mr. Wessrer hin- 
self in no manner practises, even in the very address 
where he so zealously preaches it. 


Nothing can exceed the bitterness with which he 
seems to regard the late Massachusetts convention, 
who dared, in derogation of all his own wishes, to nom- 
inate Mr. Cray for the Presidency. He pours upon 
that respectable and patriotic body a perfect tempest 
of sneers. ‘They had no business to do it: they ex. 
ceeded theircommission.” If they did, it was hardly 
more than did that legislative convention of the state 





its ordinary expenditure, and which is prevented 
from meeting the deficit by borrowing, because it 
has no credit, is either in a condition to help the| 
states or set up for a great banker—at least, its | 
only qualification is the entire want of both capital | 
and credit—a qualification more highly esteemed for- 
merly than now. It is true that we are suffering | 
from a decreasing currency; and that the evil is great, | 
though far less when applied to this country than | 
those where the majority of the people may be starved | 
by a contraction of the currency—the products of 
agriculture are not diminished by the distress, rather 
increased—and it is worth remembering that we 
imported bread when prices were at the top of their 





equal misapprehension as to the judgment pronounc- 
ed upon it by our own citizens, of whatever party, 
who have looked to the question uninfluenced by par- | 
tizan feeling. While 1 have been cheered by the | 
approbation of many of our most intelligent citi- 
zens, conveyed to me personally and by letter, no 
contrary opinion has, ig, a single instance, been ex- 
pressed to me. Beyond the denunciations of a par- 
tizan press, and 1 would not now point to any one of 
these, I saw this vote censured, for the first time, by 
the committee on the state of the republic, of the 
legislature of Georgia. I know, too, that while the 
nomination was pending before the senate, several 
southern men who were large slave holders, express- 
ed the strongest anxiety for its confirmation, under 
a conviction of the impulse which its rejection would 
give to the spread of abolition. 

Appropriation FOR Mrs. Harrison. I voted for 
the appropriation to Mrs. Harrison, in obedience to 
the dictates of my judgment, in accordance with my 
feelings, and under the sanction of precedent. The 
vote is susceptable of the fullest justification—but 
peace to the memory of the gallant old soldier, the 
great and good and virtuous man, whose services it 
requited, whose expenses incurred in the public ser- 
vice it indemnified. I will not disturb his ashes for 
the purpose of my vindication. Rather let me com- 
mit myself to the calmer judgment and better feel- 
ing of those who have censured this act of justice to 
the memory of a departed friend and patriot. 
COMMENTS ON GENERAL HAMILTON’S LETTER TO MR. 

CALHOUN. 
From the Columbia Carolian. 

The letter is, altogether a curious affair. The 
general has now kecome “a great financier; and we 
should not be surprised if ‘the Wall street brokers,” 
or some other body of generous “‘financiers”’ should 
reward him with ‘‘a service of plate,’ as the stock- 
holders of the United States bank did Mr. Bipp.e, 


When general Hamilton laid down the palmetto 
banner he had so long, so gallantly and gloriously 
carried, to join in the general scramble of the specu- 
lators, stock-jobbers, and money changers, after ‘so 
much trash as may be grasped thus,” 

“Oh, what a noble mind was there o’erthrown.” 
From: the Charleston Courier. 
We publish the letter of this distinguished man 


|The decrease in the currency is the consequence of 


great swell, and the country most ‘prosperous.’’— 


an inordinate expansion—if we would have a cur- 
rency that increases only with our wants, we must| 
make it of something more solid than paper. 





COMMENTS ON MR. WEBSTER’S LATE SPEECH. 
From the National Intelligencer of October 7th. 


Mr. Ewing’s bank bill. We find that we contriv-| 
ed in scrutinizing Mr. Wessrer’s speech for the! 
expected disclosuree about the dissolution of the! 
cabinet, to overlook the following very frank and) 
very important statement of facts. It seems to us to} 
us to complete the testimony: adding that of the only | 
one of Mr. Tyier’s official advisers who had not 
heretofore spoken Mr. Wessrer says: 

“At the special session of congress the secretary 
of the treasury, Mr. Ewing, submitted to congress a 
plan for a national bank, founded upon the idea of a 
large capital, made up by private subscriptions, and 
having the power to extend its branches all over the 
country. I need not advert to the circumstances of 
its presentation to congress. It had received the ap- 
probation of the president, and was concurred in by every 
member of the cabinet as the best that could be done; for 
as we said, circumstances had placed in the first 
place the gentleman whom we all thought good 
enough for the second; and his opinions were dif- 
ferent from ours, but fixed; and we deemed it the 
the part of wisdom and prudence to see how we 
could get along as well as might be under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Ewing’s plan was sent to congress 
as it had been described, except that the bank could 
not establish branches in the states without the con- 
sent of the states.” , 


Such is the report of Mr. Webster’s words in the 
Tribune; and that of the Herald varies only the 
words but not the sense. 

Now this is the bill of which Mr. Tyler has af- 
firmed that he had never read it until after it was sent into 
congress from his own cabinet. Mr. Webster declares 
that the president had given it his approval, and that 
the cabinet and himself yielded their own opinion as 
to branches in the states—the president concurring 
in every thing else. 


From the National Intelligencer of Oct. Ath. 
Eminent as are the abilitiesof Mr. Weresster— 
commanding as are his powers of convincing and 








addressed to Mr. Catnoun through the papers, be- 
cause every thing coming from him has iuterest, and 





persuading—kbe has certainly, in this instance, over- 


which in 1835 nominated Mr. Wessrer himself a- 
gainst General Harrison: a nomination which the 
great secretary declared he would rather avoid, but 
to which he felt bound to submit. 


He taxes them, in a manner not less splenetic, 
with presumption, in undertaking to read Mr. Tyrer 
out uf the whig church: presently, he suspects, they 
may think of doing the same good office even to him- 
self—himself, a Faneuil Hall Whig!—that ever was 
and ever will be a whig! Now, we know not what 
may seem arrogance to Mr. Wessrer, in Massachu- 
setts; but, certainly, such presumption as this the en- 
tire whig party have every where practised in regard 
to Mr. TyLer; and if Mr. Wesster’s voice cannot 
deter Massachusetts, how should it deter the entire 
country from entering up, in the most solemn form 
of reprobation, its rejection, as a whig, of the man 
whom his own official minions are now extolling to 
the locofocos as having ‘‘done more damage to whig- 
ism than any other man on earth!” 


In short, the temper of the speech is only good to- 
wards those who cross not Mr. Wessrer’s own pur- 
poses, and it overboils with ill-concealed rancor to- 
wards every thing that regards Mr. Cray and the 
whigs themselves, so far as their confidence in hin 
as their great leader identifies their cause with him. 

Large as is the field for further stricture, we must 
confine ourselves to a few other main facts,that claim 
a more special public attention. 


On Mr. Tyter’s great ‘‘conscientious” question, 
the bank and its constitutionality; on the compromise 
act, (which Mr. W. utterly denounces;) on the pro- 
tective policy; on something like the assumption 
of state debts, or, at least, the appropriation of the 
public domain for that purpose, (which he suggests 
not unambiguously;) and not all the vetoes, Mr. Wen- 
STER avows his entire dissent from Mr. Ty er’s 
views. Now, when before did the world ever wit- 
ness a ministerial fact like this—an adviser-in-chief, 
who, instead of quitting his ministry at the first lead- 
ing measure on which he cannot act with the throne, 
clinging to his place, though he dissents from almost 
every capital measure, and reprehending every man 
who will not join him in sustaining acts and a policy 
all of which he condemns? 


From the Boston Adlas of the 1st inst. 

The agony is over. Mr. Webster met his fellow- 
citizens in Faneuil Hall yesterday, according to ap- 
pointment. He was received on his entrance with 
the most enthusiastic cheers. The hall was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity by a highly intelligent aod 
attentive audience. He was addressed and introdu- 
ced by Mr. Chapman, the mayor of the city, in a 
very eloquent, appropriate, and happy speech. Mr. 
Webster then addressed the assembled multitude in 
a speech which occupied nearly two hours. We can 
do little more this morning than to lay before our 
readers such reports as we have been able to obtain 
of the two speeches. Many of the views expressed 
and the grounds assumed by Mr. Webster are in 
strict accordance with those entertained by the great 
body of the whig party. They were put forth in the 


strongest language, and with the most cogent aid 
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ressive effort of eloquence. No man could gaze ; 
n the orator with the fixed and unabstracted at- , 
tention which we devoted to him without feeling that | 
he was listening to the outpourings of a powerful | 
‘tellect. The very peculiar situation in which the 

a tood in relation to the political affairs of | 


. gpeaker § ; , Be Ae 
PE country; his connection with an administration | 


which was known to have had little favor with his | 
audience, except what it gathered from that connec- 

tion, the presence of an immense number of his 

fellow-citizens, who had but recently been his eon- 
stituents, and who had at all times rejoiced to pay 

him the meed of honor for his distinguished talents, 

and gratitude for the eminent services he has ren- 

dered the country—all these things, and more than 

all these things, conspired to make this a scene of 
the most intense and thrilling interest. Throughout 
the whole of his address, Mr. Webster was listened 

to with riveted attention, interrupted only by the oc- 
casional rounds of applause. 


On many of the points commented upon by the 
speaker, his audience responded cordially to the sen- 
timents to which he gave ulterance. In his explana- 
tions in relation to the negotiation of the treaty, and 
his observations upon the currency, he was lucid 
and satisfactory, and at some points delivered him- 
self in tones of the most forcible and effective elo- 
quence. 

There are some parts of this speech in which all 
those who are acquainted with our previously and 
often expressed opinions, will at once perceive that 
it is impossible for us to agree with the speaker. 
There are those, unquestionably, who will think it 
the height of presumption in us to utter any thing 
in opposition to what 1s advanced from such high au- 
thority; but we live in a free land, and public men 
and public measures are at all times fit subjects of 
free and fair comment. We have not now time or 
space to state the points upon which we feel it our 
duty to dissent from the views taken by the orator; 
but there is one upon which we cannot allow even 
this paper to pass from the press without expressing 
our disagreement. 


We allude to Mr. Webster’s remarks in _ relation 
to the recent whig convention. Surely a more re- 
spectable body of men than composed that conven- 
tion never met within the commonwealth. From 
twelve to fifteen hundred of our most respectable 
citizens, embracing nearly every profession and oc- 
cupation, representing very nearly every town in the 
state, were convened on that occasion. The assem- 
bly embraced men of distinguished talent and un- 
questioned patriotism from every section of our an- 
cientcommonwealth. The members came into the 
same sacred hall in which Mr. Webster poured forth 
his strains of eloquence. ‘They came there for the 
the most praiseworthy and patriotic objects. Their 
proceedings were characterized throughout by the 
most perfect propriety. They were fully authorised 
by the very terms of their appointment, not only vA 
nominate candidates for governor and lieutenant go- 
vernor, but ‘‘to transact such other business as might 
come before them.’’? ‘The resolution which has been 
the subject of the present animadversion, and which 
declared complete political alienation of the whigs 


Mr. Webster, in commenting upon the resolution 
of the whigs of Massachusetts in Fanueil Hall, de- 
manding a separation between them and John Tyler, 
asks where he himself is to be placed? 

The answer is plain. Mr. Tyler himself has ' 
drawn the line—on one side of which he stands, on 
the other the whig party. Mr. Webster’s future ad- 
herence to Mr. Tyler’s administration places him 
inevitably on the side of the line with Mr. Tyler, 
and in opposition to the whig party. 

Mr. Webster asks whether it 1s expedient, by thus 
denouncing Mr. Tyler, to hazard the appointments 
of such whigs as Mr. Everett, as minister m London, 
Levi Lincoln. as collector of Boston, and others; 
and this question is asked with apparent seriousness, 
with the dismissal of Jonathan Roberts fresh in the 
memory of the public—a dismissal made upon | 
grounds which, in our judgment—and we speak only | 


of course for ourselves—renders it impossible for a_ 


man of honor and self-respect to hold a seat in the) 
cabinet of Mr. Tyler. | 
But we desire not to pursue this painful topic fur- | 
ther; and only add, in conclusion, that we look upon 
this speech as determining that Mr. Webster means 


to retain his place in the cabinet of John Tyler. 


} 
| 


j 





From the New Bedford Bulletin. 

Mr. Webster announced, in the course of his speech, 
that he sould take an early opportunity to address 
the whigs of Massachusetts again, when he will en- 
ter more particularly into a discussion of his position 
in relation to the whig party. When this discussion 
has been had, we can judge more justly and more 
fairly on this subject, and shall only say now, that if 
Mr. Webster expects to dictate to the whig party of 
Massachusetts, he will find—entitled to very great 
weight and consideration as he is—that he far over- 
estimates the amount of his influence here. The 
great whig party of the old Bay State, and of all the 
states, have resolved on their course, and with unpa- 
ralleled uuanimity fixed on their man; and they will 
not waver for a moment, nor be driven from their 
position by any man or set of men. The ball is in 
motion, and nothing on earth can stop it. Mr. Web- 
ster speaks but as an individual—as one member only 
of the great whig party—and as such, his opinions 
will pass for what they are worth. 

Of his condemnation of the doings of the state con- 
vention recently held in Boston, we only remark, 
that it was most gratuitous and presumptuous. 

A more intelligent or respectable body than that 
convention has never been assembled in Massachu- 
setts, as they are the last men who will submit to be 
lectured upon their duties by any man. 

[Such is the language generally of the whig press 
throughout Massachusetts and the other states of the 
union. | 

From the Alexandria Gazette of October 6. 

Mr. Webster’s speech is now the principle topic of 
discussion and comment in the newspapers. We 
might easily fill our columns with extracts from the 
different journals; the whig papers condemning the 
general tone and character of the speech, and the 
locofoco organs expressing their satisfaction at the 





of this commonwealth from John Tyler, had been} 
adopted over and over again at smaller and more lo-| 
cal assemblies. It was responded to, so far as we | 
know, by every delegate present. There was not a| 
question as to the unanimity of sentiment in relation | 
to it. It was perfectly well understood, too, through- 
out the commonwealth, that the subject of the na- 
tional nominations would come up before the con- 
vention. It had been a matter of free conversation 
in all the whig circles. It had been canvassed by 
all the whig papers in the state. The whig dele- 
gates were elected by the whig people with the full 
knowledge that they would be called to act upon 
those nominations; and, in sume of the towns, ex- 
press instructions were given to the delegates to vote 
for the nominees of that convention. In both these 
acts the convention did but echo the opinions and 
feelings of their constituents; and we cannot admit 
that in either the resolution or the nomination they 
in anywise transcended their vested authority. 


From the New York American of the Ist. 

Of the speech itself, we need hardly say that it is 
marked with all the ability of the distinguished gen- 
tleman who delivered it; and would we could stop 
here. But justice to our own sentiments, justice to 
what we consider the feelings and the interests of 
the whig party, compel us to add that in our judg- 
ment it is the speech of a public man determined to 
retain office in opposition to the views of those with 
whom he has heretofore acted, and bent upon justi- 
fying the policy and course of an administration 
which ostentatiously proclaims itself adverse to the 
party by which it was placed in power. 


attitude assumed by the secretary. This is not, how- 
ever, at all necessary. Our own views have been 
given to our readers, and we are happy to find them 
identical with those entertained and expressed by 
the whig party every where. We can never cease 
to respect and admire the commanding talents and 
giant intellect of Daniel Webster, but we can very 
easily condemn and repudiate his political course 
and conduct. 

The National Intelligencer, also notices, with irony, 
the notion put forth in Mr. Webster’s speech, that a 
main object of the struggle by which the whigs came 
into power, was the negotiation of a treaty with 
Great Britain. The following is the concluding por- 
tion of the article: 

The first object, he says, of the great revolution of 
1840 was to bring into power an administration that 
would, by skilful negotiation, terminate our differen- 
ces with Greet Britain. 

Now, by universal assent, the country contained 
no man so fit take charge of these negotiations as 
Mr. Webster, therefore, the first object of the revo- 
lution of 1840 was to have Mr. Webster to conduct 
the treaty with Lord Ashburton. 

It is singular how little men understand their own 
favorite intentions: for, upon our word, this is the 
first time we ever heard that the foremost whig ob- 
ject in changing the administration was this settle- 
ment of our foreign relations; and of the many with 
whom we have talked of this discovery, since it was 
made, we have not found neither whig or democrat 
whom it was not equaily new. 

It is however, most satisfactory to find that, with- 





}out either side suspecting it, “the first great object 





of the revolution of 1840" has been accomplished. 
Our difficulties with Great Britain have been peace- 
fully settled, for the present, on nearly half the ques- 
tions at issue. Ifthe rest should again threaten, we 
have the easiest remedy in the world—we have only 
to revolutionize our own internal government; for 
that is the proper resort for arranging all foreign dif- 
ficulties. 


MR. BERRIEN’S SPEECH AT NEW YORK. 

Mr. Berrien made an address to a whig meeting in 
New York two weeks since, of which the Express 
speaks as follows: 

‘-After a beautiful eulogy on the lamented Harri- 
son, by whose death the bright hopes of the whig 
party had faded away, Mr. Berrien launched forth 
into a dignified and manly examination of the succes- 
sionof Mr. Tyler. He declared that it had been the 
great duty, as it was the high privilege of the succes- 
sor of general Harrison, under all circumstances of 
the case, to have carried out the will of those who 
had honored him, and who, in honoring him, expect- 
ed him to have done as the whig elected president 
would have done had he survived. He had been as- 
sociated with the virtuous Harrison; he had been 
elected by the whigs, and he was bound by every 
honorable consideration to have carried out whig 
measures. 

‘“‘An allusion here, by the speaker, to Jonathan 
Roberts was received with great applatse, and a re- 
statement of the conduct of President Tyler towards 
this distinguished man was listened to with great at- 
tention. 

‘Mr. Berrien next referred to the oral addresses 
and communications of President Tyler to show that 
he had violated in his practice every professed prin- 
ciple of his past life. He alluded, too, to the name, 
and to the splendid services of Henry Clay, and now, 
as whenever during the evening, Mr. Clay’s name 
was heard in the hall, it was responded to with the 
most hearty enthusiam. The professed friendship of 
Mr. Tyler, for Mr. Clay, when mentioned, was also 
received with mingled emotions of contempt for the 
man who had been so false to his professions, and of 
admiration for the man who had been so ungenerous- 
ly and unjustly treated by his false friend. 

‘“The veto power was also discussed and its exer- 
cise by the present occupant of the presidential chair 
and a fair review of these abominations was stated, 
and awakened the indignation which such an exercise 


(of power would naturally arouse. 


‘‘Mr. Webster’s speech was alluded to incidentally 
also, and the advice given by. Mr. Webster to the 
whigs to adhereto Mr. Tyler, was spoken of. The 
reference at once awakened the whole feeling of the 
audience. The recommendation of Mr. Webster to 
submit and support the president, met with no re- 
sponse. Mr. Berrien did not name the secretary of 
state, but his meaning was too plain to be misunder- 
stood. 

‘‘T had rather, said he, be a dog and bay the moon, 
than submit, high as the recommendation is. (Great 
applause. ) 

‘‘We are told that he added, that Mr. Tyler is for 
three long years to be president. (Laughter.) We 
are told—Be patient gentle whigs (laughter,) bear 
lightly and without complaint your burdens. Don’t 
separate yourselves from Mr. Tyler. (Laughter. )— 
This we are recommended todo, and because Mr. 
Tyler is to be president forthree years. But, thank 
Heaven, it is not three long years. Every rising and 
setting sun diminishes the time. Very little more 
than t vo years will roll around before the will of 
the American people will be again triumphant. 

‘I can’t, said Mr. Berrien, concur in this advice to 
submit. I have no blood in my veins which tells 
me to submit. We can’t submit to the usurpation 
of authority. What then is our duty? To stand 
firmly and indomitably by the principles we love.— 

Stand firm, and we shall obtain our objects. Let 
|every man feel and do his duty. Let the public 
mind be conciliated to our principles. Let us throw 
upon that one man who holds in his hands the happi- 
ness of seventeen millions of people, the indignation 
and the reprobation, which for bis conduct he so 
richly merits. Do this, and I believe that the tri- 
umph of the whig party is as certain as the revolu- 
tion of time. 

“Our measures we shall obtain: a revenue for the 
country, and by its means,a permanent and safe 
protection to the labor of the country. 

‘“‘A jus and equitable distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public domain among all the 
states. ‘These we shall have. Heed not the advice 
of those who tell us to submit. Let them secede.— 
We may lose for the time in numbers, but we shail 
have gained in moral streugth by those secessions, 
numbers with whom, by and by, we shall triumphant- 
ly march to success. 





“Mr. Berrien took his seat amidst the cheers of 
bis audience.” 
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CHRONICLE. 


General Jonson, of Connecticut died of lock-jaw 
brought on by the use of instraments to straighten limbs. 
rendered crooked by rheumatism. 





New York Union. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PREsIDENT. Ernest Mor- [ 


phy, appraiser of merchandize for the portof New| Execrions. The result of the elections in Mary- 

Orleans, (La.,) vice A. H. Inskeep, removed land will be seen ona preceding page. Those in 
Oliver Harris, surveyer of the revenue at St. Louis. , Georgia and Pennsylvania are as but partially receiv- 

Mo., vice E. R. Hopkins, deceased. ed. John M. Scott (whig) is re-elected mayor of 
John F. Wray, receiver of public moneys at Pon- Philadelphia by a majority of 1,008. 


totoc, Mi., vice Solomon Clarke, deceased. | Besides Pennsylvania, the elections came also on 





The New Bedford Register | last Tuesday in Ohio and N. Jersey, being continued 
has received a letter from Clayton co., lowa, one pas- | In the latter state through two days. In Pennsylvania 
save of which we extract— members of the legislature and a portion of the state 

**A few days since, some miners in sinking a shaft for ; senate were to be chosen; and in Ohio, the same and 
lead ore. six miles from Dubuque city, found a skeleton; a governor were to be chosen. In New Jersey the 
of one of those animals whose race has long become | election was confined to members of the legisla- 
exnict. ‘ij he bones are in a tolerable State of preserva- ture, upon which body will devolve the choice of a 
tion, and from appearance belonged to a graininivorous | In each of those states a United States 


anima! twice the size of an elephant. One of the mo- | nck sha Bir ao at d cm? Niemi: ta oe 
lar teeth which | saw, weighed four pound seven ounces, | SORATOL 1 10 DS CLECIEd-—-ONE IN. ODUSYEVRRIS, 10. ae 
aid wes e tire and the enamel perfect. The skeleton | place of Mr. Buchanan; one in Ohio, in the place 
was imbedded in limestone, ata depth of from fifteen | of Mr. Allen; and one in New Jersey, to fill the 
to twenty-six feet from the surface.” | vacancy occasioned by the decease of Mr. Sou- 


| 
Mr. Catnovun, itis said, has stated his determination | nae 
not to submit to the decision of a national convention; | 
but to be a candidate for the presidency, “nomination or | 
no nomination.” [North Amer. | 
This (says the National Intelligencer) accords with 
what was intimated by the current reports in th’s city at 
the close of the last session of congress. 


ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS. 


Fam or tHe American Institute at N1s1o0’s 
Garpen. Last evening our great fair, or annual ex- 
position of domestic industry and natural products, 
was opened at Niblo’s Garden. There is every thing 
to delight and to charm the senses with an endless 
variety of the conveniences and luxuries of life— 

Mr. Cray’s Dayton speech has been reported by Mr | specimens of the fine and useful arts of which our 
Gould, S:enographer, and is to be published in newspa- | country ought to be especially proud. Mr. Meiggs, 
per and pamphilet form. 'ex-clerk of the general sessions, made a very adimi- 

Commence or Cievetanp. The export from Cleve-| table address. General Tallmadge having taken the 
land of flour, wheat and pork alone, during the month | chair as presiding officer of the meeting, Mr. Thad- 
of September last, by sail vessels excee Jed halfa milhon | deus B. Walkeman announced that the fair was open- 
of dollars in value. ‘The Cleveland Herald, af er stating | ed, but that the rooms were not so full of specimens 
this fact, says: “In the course of thre» years, we expeck) as they would be in the course of the followingday. 
to see ships at our wharves taking in Ohio products, and | [.N. ¥. Expres. 
bound direct for Liverpool via Quebec!” | 


| GREAT MEETIMG IN Kentvucxy. ‘There is tobe a great 
y TaAntwe "Tl fey “+> } ~oloahr $7 } 3 te a a > y \ som He ~ My: : > 
Croton Water Works. The formal celebration of | barbecue given at Frankfort, the capital of Kentucky, on 


the completion of the Croion water works was to have the 26th of this month, to which the whies not only of 
taken place in the city of New York or yesterday. The | tie grate but of the nation, are invited. The Lexington 
lenath of the aquednet is 41 iniles; capacity of the dis-| Observer says— ap aps etx ” gk 
tribution reservoir 210.000.0095 valions, capacity of the re- | oT ‘ap — cig ae 
ivi yal 10 OO : suit i {1S proposed that tre wh 
ceiving reservoir 150,000 000 eallons; available capacity | rer Ce, 
of the Croton Lak» reservar 500 909,600 gallons. Dis- fort da te a sutuninie oF — 
charge in 24 hours 24,000,000 gailons; width of the aque- | gan’ for th eu. hee wince 
duct tue 7 feet 5 inches; depth 6 feet 6 inches; descent)“ “~~ le presidency. 
per mile 1335 inches. 


sof Kentucky hold. om the 
tate cOnvention at Frank- 
istinguished fellow citi- 


Heats or New Orateans. At New Orleans, on 


CorNnsTALK MOLASSES. ‘The Wabash Courier gives 
an account of the successful manufacture of corn- 
stalk molasses in Vigo county, Indiana. It appears, 
by the following extract from the Tippecanoe Jour-| Hemp 
nal, that the same experiment has been made suc- 
cessfutly in another section of the state: 

‘‘We were presented, a few days ago, with a bot-, 
tle of a beautiful ciear and fine-flavored molasses , 
manufactured from cornstalks, by Mr. James Brown, | 
of Randolph township, in this county. It looks very | 
much like strained honey, and, to our taste, is alto- 
gether preferable to the article manufactured from 
the sugar cane. Mr. Brown has four acres of cora 
which he planted expressly for the purpose of manu- | QU. 
facturing it into molasses and sugar, and he expects | é ” ; 
to commence the manufacture ina few days. He| Lonvon Times—newspaper. 
has constructed a machine or mill for grinding the 
stalks, which runs with two horses, and is capable 


admitted into the hospitals. 
ease occurred on the same day. 


James D. Breckenridge, residing near Louis- 
ville, Ky., raised this year tweity tonsof clear rotted 
hemp, said, by the editor of the Louisville Journal to be 
superior to any Russian hemp ever iniported into this 
country. The Louisville Journal states a duck manu- 
factory is soon to be established in that city. 


INSURANCE IN GrReaT Britain. The total amount 


During the months of 


° Q2QaQs 2 yr le i 
of producing from one hundred to one hundred and | £3,985, or nearly $19,000. | 
fifty galions of the juice of the cornstalk per day.|  Lisraries. They measure libraries by the mile in | 
He is much pleased with his first experiment, al-| the old world. A London paper states that the | 


though the corn, he thinks, had not attained suffi-| length of the shelves in the new portion of the Bri- 
cient age. Out of three gallons of the juice, as it | tish Museum is eight miles, those in the library at 
came from the mill, he had nearly five pints of mo-| Munich 15 miles, and those of the king’s library in 
lasses. Persons wishing to see a specimen of this | Paris 20 miles. The first contains 260,000 volumes, 
new species of manufacture, can be gratified by cal- | the second 500,000, and the third 650,000. 


Jing on the editor of this paper.” 
. siti | Navat. Dr. Gillou, of the navy, and lately at- 
| tached to the exploring expedition. was found guilty 
of the charges preferred against him, by the court 


Decarur. <A portion of the service of plate present- 
ed to couwmodore Decatur by the city of Baltimore for | 


one of his briliant naval victories over the English in| martial. at New York. and sentenced to dismissal 
the last war, was sold at auction in New York on Tues- | - ; 


' | fromthe service. ‘The president, however, commut- 
day last. ‘he purchaser was the hon. John Barney of! ith aati, ihe P °s nasal a ‘thout 
ae . © i > > yore ore : Ss ns 
this city. [Balt. Amer, |€4 the sentenc one year’s suspension, withou 
‘ - | pay or emoluments. 
rr A. «, FES ao . _ Sect v ’ : . ; ‘ 
J AMOME tke His t C e ins ? @ | > . . . 
Tue Drnamometer. This inn Huabl lnstramentori-) Lieut. Noble has been acquitted of all the charges 
ginaily constructed for measuring the relative strength | . og 
(Hants iatatig aeh catia’ 1c 5d cae ~ | upon which he was tried before the naval court mar- 
of inen and anumais, ts now brought co such pertection tial at N York 1 reli if st 
. e . ® . © . « > AVA: . Arrange 
that it can be applied with equal facility to machines of ; “@* 2° NeW FORK, and relieved from arrest, 
atoavor «! SOETLATET by a yiens: sty te is aoe I T “ ry’ + ‘ ; 
Ww hate Vel UCSC! pata ] hi Aine rt an Institute IS noW NIcHOLSON Com MISSIONERS. i he Erie Gazetle an- 
OLA aaie,? \ ¢ Arp sar tec: gy , ‘ sip > | ee . ; } . rT? 

mm posses: a a nrge and effec Ive Dy namometer, the | nounces with much exultation that the Nicholson Com- 
re) 'yeprr ) \ ames } \ rwporl . -} ' “ . Tae . . ; 
2 Sele peas f Newburyport. This instru-} missioners are at!ast checkinated. An application was 

, ure ©’ nn ile ‘ > yc* ry »« » 1 " re 
ment wit be applied to an the machinery put in requisi-| made to the Supreme cvurt for an appeal from the Ni- 
i ¢ Ww EYTeatl ft: } Ne j nore. nse ry 4 .° . = 
fon at the great fur of the American Institute, at the) ¢holson court. This was promptly granted, and all pro- 
request vi any geutierman wishing its powers tested. | ceedings are stayed until after the neeting of the legisla- 
‘N.Y. Amer. | tare. ‘ 
| Sen a oe ‘ ry’ > pe P . > « P an ! ) Tr 
clei inert The a. Mos hae ets, ef Rutland Ver-| New Grenapa. The conzress of New Grenada, as 
! 1 ¢ nie r ‘ urdiay "pale > « . ~ 
mont, di¢ Sid vps oe Oaturdey week. He had | appears by the journals of that country, have directed 
long ocenpted a conspicuous place in the politics of that; phat every still used in the manufacture of ardent spirits, 
Sate. ‘capable of making half a barre! of spirits at a time, sball 
The Norwich Courier announces the death of Gen.) pay an excise of thirty dollars per nth, and that no 
Isham, a distinguished eitizen of Connecticut, at his re-| other stills shall be allowed to be used; that retailers of 
sidence in New Londun. brandy shall pay sixieen dollars a month, and that a duty 





of property insured against Joss by fire in the three | 
kingdoms, for the year 1841, was £735,090,000; the | 
gross amount of farming stock insured was €50,000,- | 


' April, May and June, the editors of the London | 
| Times paid for duties on advertisements, the sum of |<. 


Se ee 


of one dollar be laid on every gallon introduced in: 
parish from another. The money raised by th 
forms a fund to 


New Gre nada, 


Overatiov or rue rarirr. The New York Com. 
mercial Advertiser of Thursday says, “Tne operari 
of the new tariff law has been tested by one month of 
experience. ‘T'he result is, that the average of duties 
upon nports of every sort is just about thirty per cen 
ad valorem, and no more. So much for the howlings 
ng what has been predicted would bea prohibitory 
tariff, 


.9 Ong 


Pueentx Banx—arrests. Late on Saturday night, op 
complainis preferred by James Hunnewell, esq., ‘the 
new president of the Phenix Bank, William Wyman 
ex-presiden’, and Thomas Brown, jr.. ex-cashier of the 
bank, and William H. Skinner, of the firm of Stanly 
Reed & Co., were arresied, and held to bail in the sum 
$100,000 each, for their appearance for examination be. 
fore Mr. Justice Buttrick, at Charlestown, yes’erday af. 
ternoon. ‘The complaints charge, that Wyman ‘and 
Browne have embezz'ed the sum of $399,000 from the 
Phoenix Bank, and also that Mr, Skinner conspired with 
them to perpeirate the fraud, which is made larceny by 
the revised statutes. 2 

The defendants appeared with their counsel at the 
appvinted time and place, and then by agreement the 
lexamination was postponed till Friday next. 

Asahel Huntington, esq., district attorney, appeared in 


support of the prosecution, and Messrs. Choate and 
[Boston Post. 


Bartlett, of Boston, for the defence. 

Ruopve Istanp. The Grand Jury at Providence 
came into court on Saturday with indictments against 
the following officers under the People’s Constitu- 
'tion:—Hezekiah Willard, Senator; Clovis H. Bowen 
| Town Clerk; Franklin Cooley, Representative; Bon. 
‘jamin Arnoid, Jr., Representative; William H., 
Smith, Secretary; Burrington Anthony, Sheriff; David 
Parmenter, Warden. These persons appeared in 
|the Supreme Court on Monday, and five days were 
allowed them to plead and prepare for trial. 

We are informed by the Providence papers that 








., Governor Davis of Massachusetts has made a requi- 


sition upon the governor of Rhode Island for the de- 
livery tothe proper authorities of the former state of 
Col. William Blodget and others, who during the 
recent rebellion in Rhode Island, arrested within the 
bounds of Massachusetts certain persons in arms 
against the government of Rhode Island, and who 
‘had fled into Massachusetts. 


the 4th instant, four new cases of yellew fever were | Sitxk convention. A New England silk conven. 
Five deaths by that dis- | tion was held at Northampton, Mass., on the 20th 


‘ult. Hon. Edward Dickinson, of Amhert, was elect- 
ed president. A large numberof delegates from 
various parts of the New England states were pre- 

sent, and many letters from practical silk growers 

| were read. 

| Gen. Scorr is now on his annual inspection tour along 
th: northern frontier. He arrived at St. Louis on the 30h 

ult. from the lakes, and intended leaving in a few days 

tor Washington city. } 
Smv “Se. CM wa 8 


“aT IN 
GGLIN 


Parm'ee, government avent, 
bas just returned from Canada, where he has discover- 
ed vast preparativus making to smuggle all kinds of 
guods into tre United Sates, at various , 
lines. He 232 forwarded to Washington ius first re: 
port on sgliing—and will set out ina few daysto 
seize simugyiers and their valuables in great quantities. 


| 


? yryts f '3e 


Si 


[Clipper 13th 
Hon. Samvet L. Sournarp. The Newark Daily Ad- 
ivertiser says. “Ihe nuinerons friends of the late M 


| ‘ i 1 Ppt > i . ‘ 9 i‘ 
‘Southord wul be graufhied to learn that Professor Doc, of 
t 


the College of New Jersey, at the request of the family 
of the deceased, has engaged to prepare an edition of 
his speeches and addresses, which will be published in 
due season ina large ociavo volume, with a memoir by 
the editor. 5 

THE TARIFF AND THE GIRES. The Newburyport He- 
rald Says. “The girls who, afew weeks aso, fled from 
Lowell, Nassau, Manchester, Exeter, Dover, Great 
Falls,and other manulacturing villages in New Eng- 
land, totheir many and scattered homes, are beginning 
to find their way back at the call of the manufacturers, 
to the villages they had deserted.” 

Tue oLpen time. A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Courier. gives the following table of the num- 
ber of houses in the principal towns in the United 
States, in 1785 and °86, as ascertained by the veteran 
philologist Neah Webster, while on a tour through 
the country as an itinerant lecturer on the English 
language: 





Portsmouth, N. H. 450 Philadelphia, & sub. 4.500 
Newburyport, 510 Wilminstun, Del. 4 
Salem, 750 Baltimore, 1,956 
Boston, 2.200 Annapolis, 260 
Providence, 560 Fredericktown, 400 
Newport, 790 . Alexandria, 300 
Hartford, city, 200 Ricumond, 310 
New Have 400 Petersburg, 270 
New York, 3349 Williamsburg, 250 
Albany and suburbs, 550 Charleston, © 1,640 
‘Trenton, 180 
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